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MICHELANGELO'S STATUETTES OF THE 
PICCOLOMINI ALTAR IN SIENA 


By W. R. VALENTINER 
I 


VEN the greatest cannot always rise to the highest peaks. There are 
BE treacherous valleys in between which they have to pass. If we want 


to understand their life and character, it is necessary to follow their 
steps even through these difficult stretches. The art loving public looks for the 
most praised works of the great masters, which can be understood without ex- 
planation. It becomes the student to occupy himself with their less conspicuous 
creations as well and, if possible, to reveal their hidden greatness. 

A genius can express his ideas to perfection only after he has completely 
mastered the tools he uses. Infinite industry is one of his characteristics in early 
life. In certain epochs we find him so much taken with the direct study of nature 
or with technical problems that invention seems to be concealed by labor. That 
inspiration, the essence of greatness, exists even in these works, is proved by 
a comparison with works of his contemporaries. A great master, even in his 
youth, should not be measured by his own standard only but also by that of his 
contemporaries. 

An example is Rembrandt. The portraits of his early Amsterdam period are 
nowadays of less interest to the casual spectator. Everyone wants his great late 
works. Yet if we compare the early portraits with those of other painters of 
his time, we notice at once that they contain, in addition to precise observation 
of nature ard a remarkable rendering of detail, something which the others 
have not, a spark of the psychological power which reveals itself so unrestrain- 
edly in his late works. 

From Michelangelo’s first stay at Rome and the successive Florentine years 
(1497-1506) stand out such works as the Bacchus, the Pieta of St. Peter’s, the 
David and the Battle cartoon. But he could not have jumped from the creation 
of one of those miraculous works to the next without trying periods in which 
he prepared himself with infinite labor for the coming ascent. During these 
intervals (1501-1504) were executed the statuettes for the Piccolomini Altar 
in the cathedral at Siena. If they are nothing else, these statuettes are marvellous 
studies of draped figures, connecting the P/eta of St. Peter’s (1498-1500) with 
the Madonna at Bruges (1504-1505). 








Michelangelo’s preference was for the nude figure, but tradition and his 
own Christian conviction forced him to occupy himself as often with the draped 
figure. Thus while he shows his undisputed greatness, during this period, in 
such nudes as the Bacchus, the body of Christ in the Pzeta, the David, and the 
Bathers, he devotes as much time to the study of the clothed figure whose move- 
ments are hampered by heavy draperies characteristic of the late Gothic style 
from which he and his contemporaries evolved. The wealth of drapery shown 
in the Pzeta is partly a result of the inheritance from artists of the previous gen- 
eration like Verrocchio and Pollaiuolo, partly comes from the influence of 
Northern woodcarvings (as the motive of the Peta itself is known to be of 
Northern origin, although transmitted to Michelangelo probably by Floren- 
tine sculptors like Giovanni della Robbia or Baccio da Montelupo). It is in- 
structive to compare the accomplishments of Michelangelo at this moment 
with those of his best contemporaries like Cristoforo Solari in Milan or Andrea 
Sansovino in Florence (Figs. 1-3). Sansovino in his drawing of St. Joseph’ 
(c. 1500), strongly under Northern Gothic influence, tries similarly to give 
broad expanse to his composition by spreading out drapery in both directions 
as widely as possible, while Solari in his tomb of Lodovico Moro and Beatrice 
d’Este (1498) creates a charming decorative pattern but repeats the restless 
curves of folds in a monotonous rhythm. Both appear flat in design and relief- 
like, in the Quattrocento manner, compared to the forceful plastic volume of 
Michelangelo’s figure despite its rich broken-up drapery. 

Although the Piccolomini statuettes are as well documented as Michel- 
angelo’s work as are very few of his productions, they have been questioned 
as works from his hand by nearly all leading art historians and are, therefore, 
hardly known to the general public. The rather curious history of modern 
opinions in regard to them is given at length in the notes.” 

From two contracts, one of 1501, the other of 1504, we learn that Michel- 
angelo sculptured four of the fifteen statuettes which he had promised to finish 
for the decoration of the Piccolomini Altar (Fig. 4). The contract does not 
mention which saints or apostles the four statuettes represented, but we learn 
this from a later document, an anonymous letter of 1511 whose well informed 
writer probably was connected with the Opera del Duomo of Siena.* As a fifth 
statuette is described in the contract as a St. Francis by Torrigiani (Fig. 5) 
which Michelangelo had to complete, and as this statuette can easily be rec- 
ognized, not only by its costume but also by this artist’s characteristic style, 
as the one in the lower left niche, there has never been any doubt that the four 
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figures delivered were the following: the apostle in the lower right niche, the 
two saints in priestly robes in the niches of the second story, and the apostle 
in the upper left niche. The Madonna standing in the large center niche above 
the altar, called Tribuna in the documents, is obviously a work of a different 
epoch—a Trecento sculpture of the school of Giovanni Pisano, placed there 
in comparatively recent times so as to make the unfinished state of the altar 
decorations less conspicuous. 

As a matter of convenience for the discussion to follow rather than because 
it is a matter of essential importance, we have to decide first on the names we 
wish to give the four figures. There has been considerable difference of opin- 
ion about their identity. The two apostles have been called variously St. Peter, 
St. Paul or St. James, the last name being more frequently applied to the statu- 
ette in the lower niche. The two ecclesiastics are named usually the pope and 
the bishop. In the letter of 1511, however, it is stated clearly that the four pieces 
which Michelangelo executed and for which he previously sent drawings 
are St. Paul, St. Peter, Pius and Gregory. By Pius is meant obviously Pius I, 
the Martyr Pope from Aquila (138-157) after whom the Piccolomini popes 
Pius II and Pius III were called (we read the names of these two popes upon 
the tablets below their coat-of-arms to the right and left of the pediment at 
the top of the altar). Piws would be the pope to the left (Fig. 7). The saint to 
the right then is Gregory the Great, although it seems curious that he should 
wear the robes of a bishop instead of a pope (Fig. 6). I do not think there can 
be much question which is St. Paul (Fig. 8) and which is St. Peter (Fig. 9). 
The temperament of the two apostles is strongly contrasted in the manner we 
would expect of a representation of St. Paul and St. Peter: the first in the upper 
niche being the fighting spirit, the second in the lower niche the calm and 
peaceful founder of the Church. No indication is given by their attributes. 
The apostles as well as the saints hold nothing but books. This may be surpris- 
ing in the case of St. Paul and St. Peter, who generally were represented with 
sword and keys. It is well known, however, that Michelangelo in accordance 
with the High Renaissance tendency liked to generalize the individual figures 
from the Bible and history, and preferred to leave out the attributes which 
the earlier masters had liked to elaborate. It is characteristic not only of the 
present figures but of numerous others in his work that he left room for dis- 
cussion of whom he intended to represent, if such a discussion should be worth 
while. 

We now come to the documentary evidence. The large altar filling the wall 
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of one bay in the nave of Siena Cathedral had been ordered about 1480 by 
Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, the nephew of the famous humanist Pope 
(Aeneas Sylvius) Pius II.* Andrea Bregno, the Lombard sculptor who dec- 
orated many churches in Rome with his uninspired but carefully executed early 
Renaissance tombs, had finished the altar in 1485 according to the inscription, 
with the exception of the statues which were to fill the niches and decorate 
the triangular and curved pediments at the top. When it became certain that 
Bregno because of his advanced age could not finish the work, the Cardinal 
engaged Pietro Torrigiani in the summer of 1501 to begin work on the statu- 
ettes. Torrigiani was the companion of the young Michelangelo in Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’s Academy who had the misfortune to crush Michelangelo’s nose 
in a quarrel and to disfigure him for life. He had to leave Florence, going first 
to Rome before he came to Siena. But being as much of a soldier as an artist, 
he gave up his work there to become a soldier in the army of Cesare Borgia. 
Later he led an adventurous life in England and Spain where he died.* 

Cardinal Piccolomini knew, of course, of Michelangelo’s hatred of Tor- 
rigiani and appealed in the contract to his generosity when he asks him with 
considerate words to finish the statue of St. Francis“ per suo honore et cortesia 
et humanita.”’ We can imagine the feelings of Michelangelo when he worked 
on the figure of his adversary, which was so superficially conceived and showed 
so little intensity compared with his own works. According to the contract, 
parts of the head and of the costume were incomplete. One can recognize 
Michelangelo’s hand in the finely moulded nose and the forms of the curly 
hair and beard; also in the deepening of the vertical folds beside the hanging 
end of the belt where one can see drill holes which Torrigiani, a smooth tech- 
nician of soft forms, usually avoided (Fig. 5). But the great master could 
not improve the heavy rounded forms of drapery and body nor the lack of 
structure beneath the costume. The details carefully executed in the Quattro- 
cento manner, like the twisted rope and the decorations on the book, are char- 
acteristic of Torrigiani and are not found in Michelangelo’s statuettes. 

Jacopo Galli, the art-loving Roman banker who gave Michelangelo his first 
important commissions in Rome, for the Bacchus and for a Cupid (not the 
one in the Victoria and Albert Museum which cannot be accepted as a work 
by Michelangelo) had recommended Michelangelo to the old Cardinal in 
Siena. The artist signed the contract on June 19, 1501, just after he had re- 
turned to Florence from Rome. After the unpleasant incident with Torrigiani 
the Cardinal took great pains in drawing up the contract. The wording shows 
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how important it was to him to have a work which should perpetuate his name 
in his native city, completed in the best possible manner. It should surpass, as 
the contract says, everything which was done of modern sculpture at Rome. 
We must study this contract in some detail because of the conclusions we 
shall draw from it later.® 

Michelangelo undertakes to sculpture fifteen statuettes (besides complet- 
ing the St. Francis by Torrigiani) within three years and will receive for his 
work 500 gold ducats. He promises to go to Siena first to take measurements, 
to make drawings and to execute and finish the statues with his own hand in 
the most perfect manner. When the first two are completed, the Cardinal (who 
cannot see them since they are to be executed in Florence) will have them 
judged by a competent sculptor; Michelangelo also has the right to designate 
a sculptor as judge. These two judges will decide whether the two statuettes 
have the stipulated quality and perfection. If they do not agree, a third judge 
will be selected and the majority is to decide. If the situation is unfavorable, 
Michelangelo must improve the statues or furnish new ones. The Cardinal has 
the right to have the statues which will be delivered later, judged in the same 
manner by experienced masters, if he finds it necessary. Michelangelo receives 
in advance 100 ducats which will be deducted from the payment of the last 
three statues. In case of his death, Jacopo Galli will return this amount to the 
creditor. For every statue 33/2 ducats will be paid. The Cardinal will decide 
which apostles and saints are to be represented. The contract mentions the 
following figures: at the top of the chapel the statue of Christ, which on account 
of the height has to be larger than the others (2 braccie, un palmo = 109.6 
cent. plus 22.5 cent.). In the Tribuna three statues, one of Christ (2 braccie, 
4 dita = 109.6 cent. plus 18 cent.) at his sides St. Thomas and St. John (2 
braccie = 109.6 cent.). On the extreme ends of the mouldings, two angels 
with trumpets (2 braccie less 4 dita). 

There has been some question where the sixteen statuettes were to be placed 
on the altar, which provided only seven niches. But undoubtedly Thode’ was 
right in dividing them as follows: the large center niche above the altar, 
called Tribuna, was to contain the three figures mentioned, Christ, St. Thomas 
and St. John. This makes nine figures for the niches. The two angels with 
trumpets were to be placed upon the end mouldings of the third story of the 
altar, where there is space enough for two small figures of the size given in 
the contract. This makes eleven. The remaining five figures were to be placed 
upon the pediments of the top niches, three upon the triangular pediment in 
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the center, one on each of the curved pediments of the side niches. Stone bases 
—visible even in the photograph—are provided at each of these places. The 
“Anonymous” in his letter of 1511 mentions the names of the apostles and 
saints which are missing. They are St. Andrew, St. James the Elder, St. John 
the Baptist, St. Sebastian and two female saints, St. Agnes and St. Catherine. 
The writer remarks that there is one too many. There are altogether, accord- 
ing to his letter, seventeen instead of sixteen. Possibly Cardinal Piccolomini 
had changed his mind regarding the St. Francis when Torrigiani left the figure 
unfinished. This figure was in Rome and would be troublesome to ship to 
Siena, but this was finally decided upon (as we learn from the contract) and 
Michelangelo had to work on this one figure in Siena. Before this decision 
and when it was not as yet certain whether Michelangelo would be willing 
to complete the unfinished figure, it is probable that the Cardinal in making 
a new plan inserted another saint into the series in place of Francis, that is, 
St. Sebastian who would have been as appropriate a companion to St. John 
the Baptist in one pair of the side niches. 

How the additional figures were to be placed is not explained in the letter, 
but we can reconstruct the arrangement if we remember that the Resurrected 
Christ had to stand on the center pediment. He could have had at his sides 
only the two remaining apostles, St. James and St. Andrew. The two female 
saints would go as companion pieces upon the two side pediments, and Sct. 
Sebastian would be a companion piece to St. John the Baptist, or, as would 
develop after the contract, to St. Francis. 

The letter refers further to the three pedestals (now missing) which were 
provided for the three figures in the Tr7buna, and indeed we find three tablets 
underneath this niche in Bregno’s decoration, although the other niches have 
only one tablet in the corresponding places. 

The commission given to Michelangelo by this contract came to him from 
a Cardinal who was soon to become a pope under the name of Pius III (Sep- 
tember 22, 1502). He was the first, as Justi says, in the long series of popes 
whom Michelangelo served. There is no reason to believe that Michelangelo 
would not have done all in his power to please the highest ecclesiastic patron 
who had as yet come his way. With his conscientious nature he would not have 
signed a contract if he had not intended to fulfil it. We learn that he com- 
menced the work and made considerable progress in the years following the 
contract, from a second contract of September 15, 1504, which was ratified in 
Florence on the following October 11. In this last document only is there men- 
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tion of the four statuettes which Michelangelo had delivered, probably be- 
tween September 15 and October 11, 1504. The details given here occur, also, 
only in the second document of October 11. 

Pope Pius died a month after he was elected. His heirs, Jacopo and Andrea 
Piccolomini, had found it necessary to draw up a new contract with Michel- 
angelo. The four statues were said in the second document to have the quality 
stipulated in the first contract (“slius qualitatis et bonitatis cuius tenebatur 
facere dictus Michelangelus’”’). The artist is also said to have been in Siena be- 
fore he started the work and is thus relieved of the necessity of going again. 
He agrees to deliver the remaining eleven statues within two years. The sum 
of 100 ducats which was paid to him in advance will be charged against the 
next three figures to be delivered. He has received payment for the four deliv- 
ered pieces in accordance with the first contract. We conclude from this second 
contract that as the price for one was 33 1/3 ducats (and this is specifically 
mentioned in the anonymous letter of 1511) Michelangelo has received thus 
far 133 1/3 ducats in addition to the 100 ducats on account. 

These two contracts prove that the four statuettes now standing on the 
altar were executed between June 19, 1501 and October 11, 1504, some of 
them probably very near the first date, as we know that Michelangelo went 
to Siena almost immediately after he had signed his first contract, and that he 
had no other work on hand at the moment. The wording of the contracts makes 
it most unlikely that he left the work to assistants, as it was especially stated 
that they were to be executed by his own hand. Moreover, he was twenty-five 
years of age when he undertook this work and we have no documents to show 
that he had employed assistants by this time, nor is it probable that an artist 
as independent and proud as Michelangelo would at so early an age allow 
others to do work which he had promised to execute. 

We may add that if the statuettes had been of poor quality as modern critics 
would have us believe, they would not have been accepted by the competent 
judges mentioned in the first contract. How one can simply ignore these con- 
tracts, especially the one of October 11, 1504, which Michelangelo had sworn 
to and signed before witnesses almost at the moment he delivered the figures, 
and as some recent writers have done, go so far as to give the sculptures which 
he says are executed by him not even to assistants but to other artists entirely, 
I am unable to understand. 

II 
The few critics who have tried to date the four statues more exactly (Thode; 
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Knapp) place St. Paul at the end of the series, in the year 1504. I believe that 
it is the first of the set and was executed in the summer of 1501, very soon 
after the first contract had been signed. Michelangelo was at this time back 
in Florence, but must have visited Siena directly afterwards (if he had not 
already stopped there on the way from Rome) to become acquainted with the 
project and to finish the St. Francis. After his return to Florence, in the two 
months which passed before he signed the contract for the David (August 
16) he may have finished one of the statues if not two, in view of the rapid 
pace of his work when he had once started an undertaking. 

I base my belief that the St. Paul was done at this time upon its relation to 
the David as weil as to the echoes of Sienese impressions in it. We can imagine 
that while staying in Siena® Michelangelo was more interested in Giovanni 
Pisano’s cathedral sculptures and Duccio’s Mdéesta and in Jacopo della 
Quercia’s and Federighi’s sculptures than in Bregno’s minute decoration of 
the Piccolomini Altar. A curious motive in St. Paul’s drapery, which gives the 
left arm the appearance of being held in a sling, derives obviously from some 
of Giovanni Pisano’s statues where this motive occurs, as in the right arm of 
the figure called Plato (Fig. 11). It is characteristic of both of these masters 
of explosive temperaments to wind the drapery around the limbs of their 
figures as if it were chains against which they are revolting. A remembrance 
of this idea in Michelangelo’s case are the strips of drapery wound around 
the bodies as in his Pzetas, or ribbons and shawls wound around the forehead 
and hair of his nude youths in the Sistine Chapel frescoes. Giovanni Pisano, 
living in an age that abhorred the nude, could give this painfully bound 
feeling to draped figures alone. The dislike of the critics for the St. Paul is 
probably caused mainly by this impression of being packed in his drapery so 
that one wonders how he ever could free himself from it. 

In expression of face and posture, however, he is related to the David. As 
in this statue, the left foot is placed lightly forward, the right stands solidly 
on the ground. The eyes are directed at his enemies with a fierceness like 
David's and the position of his right arm seems to say that in the next moment 
he may be as aggressive if his adversaries do not yield. 

Dr. Wilde has rightly observed that Michelangelo seems to have remembered 
one of the figures from Duccio’s Mdesta when he composed the David. The 
figure which he named—one of the three Mary’s approaching the empty tomb 
after the Resurrection (Fig. 13) —is still more closely related to the St. Paul.’° 
The hanging right arm seemingly attached to the body by the horizontal folds 
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of the dress, and the hand with outstretched forefinger, are very similar in 
both; the left arm is lowered by Michelangelo, but the mantle is rolled up 
around the lower arm and falls diagonally below the knees in a manner similar 
to Duccio’s. 

In comparing the two figures, one becomes aware of the difference between 
the clear and simple design of the earliest Gothic, to which Duccio’s figure 
belongs, and the intricate pictorial treatment of its last phase of which Michel- 
angelo’s statuette is an example. The undulating folds of St. Paul’s costume 
produce fluctuating spots of light and dark horizontally around the upper 
left side of the figure, while radiating straight light streams on the right side, 
changing into narrow vertical channels in the lower part of the statue. It shows 
the same remarkable differentiation in treatment of the material under chang- 
ing light as the Pzeta in St. Peter's, executed just before the Piccolomini statu- 
ettes were begun. 

Only the dregs of the Pzeta’s mood seem to be left in the St. Paul. He is cer- 
tainly a disagreeable type. Several critics have asked, how could Michelangelo 
create this figure at the same time as the David? But it should be remembered 
that great masters are inclined to work in their most creative moments on 
diametrically opposite problems. The great artist’s nature is forged out of 
incredible contrasts. Leonardo while drawing the sweetest youthful faces in- 
vented the worst caricatures of old hags; while painting the Mona Lisa cre- 
ated the bestial struggle of fighting horsemen. Michelangelo was still working 
on the drunken Bacchus when he began the Pieta; and we shall see that the 
quiet, charming conception of the Madonna of Bruges appears in his sketches 
at the moment he drew the wildly excited, bathing soldiers rushing into battle. 

But it is perhaps more important in our case to know that a great artist must 
purify his own nature whenever he attempts a new creation of high spiritual 
value, an ethical deed if any. This Michelangelo did while forming the St. Paul 
in preparing himself for the David. 

St. Paul is not unmichelangelesque as has been said. On the contrary, we find 
in him a remarkable likeness to Michelangelo as he really was in his personal 
life. When we hear of his constantly bitter complaints, of his discontent with 
the world, of his anxiety and distrust of everyone, we cannot imagine a better 
illustration of his character than the somber figure of St. Paul, withdrawn, of 
morose expression and suppressed emotions—an unhappy and unnatural 
being. 

Michelangelo as a human being is not the hero we would like to imagine 
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him when we see his glorious figures in painting and sculpture. They are all 
that he is not, expressions of his longing. The rise of his nature towards great- 
ness is always the result of a terrific struggle against the underworld forces of 
his character. He is not always able to overcome them. And when he is victori- 
ous he is nearest to defeat. What separates him from minor artists is that he 
is not afraid of picturing himself with all his weakness when the abyss opens 
in front of him after a flight toward heaven. Thus he liberates himself from 
the slag of his nature. And while the bad dream slowly disappears, a new 
image, great and pure as the one he had created before, rises again. So the 
Paul stands between the Pieta and the David: and when we turn our eyes to 
the David, it is as if the apostle had suddenly thrown off the heavy burden of 
his cloth and become young and sure of himself. The painful isolation from 
other human beings, the terrific fear of them which shuts him in, is gone. A 
free, courageous nude youth with noble and independent mind stands before 
us ready to bring to a victorious end the struggle which St. Paul dared not 
start. 

St. Peter is undoubtedly composed as a companion piece of St. Paul. While 
St. Paul stands solidly on the right foot and the left is loosely placed forward, 
St. Peter stands on the left foot and draws the right back in an easy movement. 
Correspondingly St. Paul raises the left shoulder and looks down to the right; 
St. Peter raises the right arm and bends his head slightly to the left. (Fig. 9). 

It is most likely therefore that St. Paul and St. Peter were intended to be in 
opposite niches. Those who later placed the statuettes in the niches probably 
preferred Torrigiani’s St. Francis to the severe St. Paul and gave the latter as 
high a place as possible. 

There is also a certain similarity between the two apostles in the disposition 
of their drapery. The same motive reminding us of Giovanni Pisano which we 
observed in the St. Pau/—the stretched mantle against which the arms seem 
to be revolting—occurs here, not on one only but on both sides of the figure, 
clearly connected with another statue of a prophet by Giovanni Pisano, to the 
left of the Szby/ (Fig. 12). This results in a pattern of radiating lines of which 
the center is on the upper edge of the book St. Peter holds; contrast is supplied 
by the long vertical folds of his robe. A similar arrangement of drapery ap- 
pears in St. Paul but less clearly defined. The center of the star pattern is here 
the wrist of his left hand, the vertical folds beginning accordingly lower down 
below the left knee. 

But in spite of such similarities between the two figures it is obvious that 
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St. Peter belongs to a different, somewhat later period. The forms are broader, 
the silhouette is wider. Instead of a mass of diagonal folds we find a simplified 
pattern of a few strongly marked lines. The folds, especially of the mantle, 
have more plastic volume, the bone structure in the face and in the out-curved 
wrists is more clearly marked. The pictorial treatment, still recalling the late 
Gothic in the St. Paul, has changed into a more classical style of simplified 
forms and pronounced lines. No doubt the execution has suffered somewhat 
from this generalizing tendency and is less precise and subtle than in St. Paul, 
as a comparison of fingers and toes in the two statuettes will show. 

Certain characteristics of the St. Peter make it easy to date. The head with 
the narrow bridged straight nose, the slanting eyebrows and the marked cheek- 
bones, is of the same type as the Joseph in the Doni tondo of the Uffizi and 
occurs again as Joseph of Arimathea in the Entombment of the National Gal- 
lery in London (Figs. 10 and 14). The first painting, according to the coat-of- 
arms of the frame, was executed for the marriage of Agnolo Doni and Mad- 
dalena Strozzi, which took place in 1503 or early 1504; the second one should 
be dated, I believe, in the summer of 1506 at the time of St. Matthew, as both 
the marble and the painting are related to one another through drawings and 
express the somber mood of deep depression which followed Michelangelo's 
flight from Rome when the project of the Julius monument fell through. 

Proof that the statuette of St. Peter stands in date between these two paint- 
ings is supplied by its stylistic connections with the Madonna of Bruges (Fig. 
18) which we can date in the winter of 1504-05, as the studies for it (to which 
we shall return later) prove. The relation to the Bruges Madonna has also 
been observed by Justi and Thode so far as the drapery is concerned. But both 
date the Madonna too early (Thode in the Roman period, c. 1500, Justi shortly 
thereafter) and accordingly place the St. Peter earlier than St. Paul (Thode, 
c. 1502). St. Peter’s hair with curls shaped like boar’s teeth is exactly like the 
child’s hair in the Bruges Madonna and differs considerably from the pictorial 
and restless design of St. Paul’s hair, which in the occasional use also of drill- 
holes, goes well with the curls of the David and even of the Bacchus. 

The greatest difference between St. Peter and St. Paul, however, lies in the 
expression of temperament. St. Peter appears gracious, amiable and harmoni- 
ous to such a degree that some have made this a reason to reject the statuette 
as Michelangelo's, from whom, they claim, we could not expect so much 
“sweetness” (Mackowsky). But even in this artist’s stormy life there were a 
few periods in which he found happiness enough to let his creations share in 





it. In one of these periods, in the year 1504 which was perhaps the happiest 
of his life, the statue of St. Peter must have been executed. 

Condivi tells us that after Michelangelo had finished the David and had no 
orders until he was asked by the Pope to come to Rome, he enjoyed some leisure, 
and devoted himself to literature and to writing sonnets. The interval from 
the spring of 1504 until the spring of the next year may have appeared in this 
light in the memories of the old artist, whose reports Condivi faithfully fol- 
lowed. But he forgot that the rush of work started again in the autumn of 1504, 
when he worked on the Battle cartoon (he signed the contract in August) 
from October until March of the next year. And had he not signed other con- 
tracts to follow at once after the completion of the David, while he was still 
in the midst of the work? There was the order for the bronze David which the 
city of Florence wished for diplomatic reasons to present to the French Mar- 
shal, Pierre Rohan (August 12, 1502) and there was the commission for 
twelve large marble statues of the apostles for the cathedral in Florence which 
he had accepted in April 1503: But neither of these orders, honorable as they 
were, seemed to interest him very much at the moment. In a reaction against 
the gigantic undertaking of the marble David, he was now more interested 
in more intimate problems and willingly accepted orders from private friends 
for representations of the Madonna and Child destined for the house altars of 
their homes. He had not attempted this poetic and lyrical theme since his early 
youth, when he created the severe Madonna at the Stairs; but in a number of 
drawings, paintings and marble sculptures he now treated it in rapid succes- 
sion. The first is probably the Doni tondo executed in the latter part of the 
year 1503, for which the beautiful drawing in Berlin (Berenson, 1396) show- 
ing the profile of the Madonna and studies of children and of an old man, the 
type of St. Joseph, may be regarded as a preparatory study. Next follows the 
marble tondo of the Madonna with Child and Little St. John in the Bargello, 
made for Bartolomeo Pitti during the summer of 1504, and soon thereafter the 
marble tondo executed for Taddeo Taddi, now in the Royal Academy at Lon- 
don. The last composition of this type is the Madonna of Bruges upon which 
he worked while executing the Battle cartoon in the winter of 1504-05. 

It is unlikely that, as has been suggested, this occupation with the Madonna 
theme was only in emulation of Leonardo, who was at this time in Florence 
and had produced the first St. Anne cartoon. It is true this very intimate subject 
occupied also Michelangelo’s mind at that period for a short time, as two draw- 
ings show (Louvre, Oxford) ; and the complicated composition of the Doni 
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painting may have to do with this tendency. But the underlying sentiment even 
in this work and still more so in the two marble tond/, is quite unleonardesque 
in its directness and simplicity and suggests that personal experience and im- 
pressions from life guided him in the choice of the subject. It is hardly acci- 
dental that these representations of young motherhood should appear just in 
the year (1504) in which the first love sonnet is preserved to us, written by 
the artist to a young Florentine woman. '' 

The artist was thirty. Once in his life he surely must have dreamed of a happy 
family life of his own, even though he never married. Perhaps he was at no 
time nearer to the realization of such a dream than when he composed these 
two marble tondi which breathe an enchantingly harmonious and happy at- 
mosphere such as we never met before and shall never meet again in Michel- 
angelo’s work, and when he drew the wonderful drawings of mother and 
children which precede the Madonna of Bruges. 

Those who think it unlikely that he accomplished so much at this time in 
addition to the tremendous undertaking of the David, should remember that 
we know of two phases of his occupation upon this work. Only the first 
seems to have kept him incessantly busy. He started the David in October 
1501 (after receiving the commission at the middle of August) and to the 
astonishment of the world was half done in the short space of five months, 
that is in February 1502. And undoubtedly he had completed the more difh- 
cult half, that is cutting out every part of the figure from a marble block which 
had been miscalculated by an incompetent predecessor. After he had worked 
with his usual furious passion at this task, the problem was solved as far as 
he was concerned, and the working out of details was less interesting to him. 
He slowed up and perhaps would never have finished the work if the city off- 
cials had not let him sign another contract (February 28, 1502) in which a 
much higher pay than formerly was promised to him, and two years were per- 
mitted him to complete it. This was, in any case, four times as much time as 
he had needed to do the first half; and he now took his time and finished 
it in exactly the time allowed to him, by January 1504. (It was placed on the 
pedestal and moved to the Piazza della Signoria in May and June of 1504.) 

It was probably at the very beginning of this second phase (spring 1502) 
that he made detailed sketches of the nude for the individual parts of the David. 
Only one has been discovered thus far, the study of the right arm upon the 
same Louvre drawing (Berenson 1585) on which we find the sketch for the 
bronze David (probably executed in the summer of 1502). But another, more 
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important still, appears on the Verso of this drawing, which I believe should 
be connected with the marble statue: two studies of the upper part of the back 
(Fig. 16). The two busts of a youth are drawn rapidly, one partly on the top 
of the other, so that the head of one is covered by the shoulders of the other. 
The anatomy of the nude with its pronounced neck muscles, shoulder bones 
and spinal column, is very similar to that of the statue. These studies have 
been incorrectly dated at the time of the Sistine ceiling because of another 
study on the same sheet representing a man digging, which must have been 
done slightly earlier than the others which are partly drawn over it. The man 
digging has been related to the Noah digging in the background of the Drunk- 
enness of Noah on the Sistine ceiling, but the action of this figure in quite dif- 
ferent and the reasons given by Frey for dating the studies on the Verso at the 
same time as those on the Recto are convincing. 

The man in the act of digging may possibly be intended for an Adam ina 
(relief) composition representing Adam and Eve working in the fields after 
their expulsion from Paradise, a story well known to Michelangelo from the 
representations of Andrea Pisano and Jacopo della Quercia. If this is the case 
and a corresponding study for Eve holding a distaff could be found, it would 
fit in well with the supposition that the artist at this time was inclined towards 
subjects of intimate nature in reaction against the monumental character of his 
main task. 

While still working on the marble David, Michelangelo must have worked 
also on the model of the bronze David in the spring and autumn of 1503, as 
otherwise he would not have received small payments in April and October 
of this year. But this could not have taken too much time. As for the apostle 
series, although he was supposed to execute one of them every year, he seems 
to have neglected them entirely for the present and did not take them up until 
three years later. 

The work which interested him most in the latter part of 1503 was obviously 
the Doni painting, which, as Condivi says, he executed with great care because 
he wanted to keep himself fit in the art of painting. In style and character it 
belongs to the period after the success of the David, when he was filled with 
overconfidence in his ability. The Doni tondo wins admiration by virtuosity in 
composition and execution, rather than love, but none can resist the unaffected 
charm and warm feeling radiating from the two marble tondi which belong 
to the carefree time after the completion of the David, and still more to the 
deep and beautiful sentiment emanating from the Bruges Madonna which 
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was created in reaction against the powerful composition of struggling soldiers 
in the Battle cartoon. 

In trying to find a date for the two final figures of the Piccolomini Altar, 
the two ecclesiastics, we are probably not far from the truth if we place them 
in the years 1502 and 1503. They lack intensity of expression but do not deserve 
to be called uninteresting (the worst reproach one could make to a work by 
Michelangelo) , for they are remarkable technical performances and especially 
as studies in drapery. 

They are obviously conceived as companion-pieces but like the other pair, 
were not done at the same time, the Bishop (Fig. 6) being earlier in style and 
nearer to St. Paul than the Pope (Fig. 7). In the Bishop’s drapery we still find 
obvious connections with the Pzeta of St. Peter’s. The restless folds above the 
belt are very similar to those on the chest of the Virgin and the marble ends 
fall upon the ground and roll up in the same almost Gothic curves. There is 
quite a step from these conventional forms to the realistically treated drapery 
of Pope Gregory. 

If we compare the treatment of the garments in both figures with contem- 
porary work, it is difficult to understand how the beauty and remarkable 
skill of Michelangelo’s draperies could be overlooked by modern critics. What 
expression and life in every line of the softly swelling folds in the Bishop's 
garments, folds which run like rippling water in constantly changing waves 
of light and shadow. And how finely differentiated and precisely observed is 
the texture of under and upper dress of the Pope. It is sufficient to compare it 
with the hard and lifeless drapery in Bregno’s figure, or if we prefer artists 
of the age of Michelangelo, with statues of Andrea Sansovino, Torrigiani or 
Baccio da Montelupo. They all appear conventional or even mannered com- 
pared with the real and living drapery in Michelangelo’s statuettes. 

Accustomed as we are to the intensity of expression and surprising motive 
in most of Michelangelo’s figures, we are inclined to overlook purely formal 
qualities when the more dramatic elements are not obvious. But expression is 
not altogether lacking in these two statuettes if we take the trouble to scrutinize 
their features. They touch us by the resigned melancholy which is in keeping 
with their martyrdom, by the inward look of their eyes, by their convincing 
gestures. They seem to speak in soft voices, and while the Bishop’s right hand 
accompanies the lesson he is teaching, the Pope has given up exhortation and 
only holds up the holy script to his community. 

Not in drapery alone, but in structure and outline there is an advance in 
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the broader forms of the Po pe over those of the Bishop. His features are slightly 
larger, the chin higher, the eyes wider apart, and if good photographs would 
be taken of them we would find probably some likeness to the Madonna of 
the Bargello tondo, especially in the expression of the eyes. The plastic volume 
is increased by placing his hands holding the book in the front and center of 
the body and by giving the robe below the book much higher relief than in the 
companion figure. 

An extraneous fact seems to speak in favor of the dating of the statuettes 
as we propose it: that is, that St. Paul and Pzus were the first two figures by the 
artist and are two or three years earlier than Gregory and St. Peter. The first 
two have the correct measurements demanded in the first contract, as the height 
of the bases prove. Both Gregory and St. Peter turned out to be too high for 
the niches. The base of St. Peter had to be cut in half, that of Gregory com- 
pletely so as to give the figures the right height within the niches. The higher 
figures happen to be the ones also which are broader and more advanced in 
style and this corresponds to the development of Michelangelo at this period. 
It seems natural that Michelangelo was more careful in regard to the measure- 
ments when he started the work and had the necessary requirements still in 
his head. 

As such carelessness in measurements might easily happen to a master but 
less probably to pupils, who are inclined to be exact in such details, we may 
take this as another point in favor of an execution of the statuettes by Michel- 
angelo himself. 

Ill 

With the contract of 1504 the story of the Piccolomini statuettes is in no 
way ended, so far as the documents are concerned, although even the most 
careful of Michelangelo’s biographers refer to the succeeding happenings 
only in a casual way. Unnoticed in this connection has been a letter Michel- 
angelo’s father addressed to his son, who was then in Rome at work on the 
Sistine ceiling. It is dated June 28, 1510.'* From this letter we learn that the 
artist intended to go on with the work for the Sienese altar long after 1504, but 
decided to give it up definitely sometime before 15 10. Lodovico writes Michel- 
angelo that a certain Matteo di Cuccarello (whom we know to be a mason and 
agent for delivery of marble in Carrara) came to see him and said that a con- 
siderable time ago (piu tempo fa) he had shipped four pieces of marble 
ordered by Michelangelo for ‘‘those figures for the Cardinal of Siena,” but 
after they arrived the master had told him that he no longer wanted them. 
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Thereupon he had delivered them to Baccio da Montelupo who says now that 
he paid the amount they cost directly to Michelangelo. Cuccarello wants to 
know—so writes Lodovico—whether this is true, and if so, if he could have 
what is due him.—The answer to this letter is missing. 

The date when Michelangelo refused to accept the marble blocks in Florence 
can be placed with great probability in the spring of 1508. For this was the 
time of his last stay in Florence before moving to Rome to work on the Sistine 
chapel, which kept him there for years. We remember that he left Florence 
after a four years stay in March 1505, when Pope Julius II gave him the com- 
mission for his monument. In April of this year he went to Carrara, staying 
there eight months and blocking out the marble for the many statues which 
were to decorate this monument. We know of a contract, dated December 10, 
1505, and signed by two masons, one of them Matteo di Cuccarello, for the de- 
livery of the marble. In January 1506 Michelangelo is in Rome and accepts 
the marble from Carrara. In April occurs the break with the Pope and he re- 
turns to Florence, where he stays until November. In November 1506 the 
Pope asks him to come to Bologna. He works there on the bronze statue of 
Julius II until the end of February, 1508. Hardly returned to Florence, the 
Pope wants him to come to Rome and begin the work on the Sistine chapel. 
He arrived there the end of March or the beginning of April 1508." 

We may take it for granted, therefore, it was during these four weeks that 
he decided to give up the work for the Piccolomini Altar because he knew that 
the Pope’s new commission would occupy him for the next years. 

At what date he ordered the four marble pieces mentioned in his father’s 
letter is more difficult to say. It must have been, of course, between October 
1504 and spring 1508. The likelihood is that it was in the summer of 1506, the 
last time he was in Florence before the spring of 1508, and when he began to 
work again on commissions that had been neglected for the Julius monument. 
One may wonder why it took Cuccarello so long to deliver the four marble 
blocks. But he most likely did not want to turn them over to Michelangelo 
until the artist returned to Florence, since otherwise there was little chance that 
he would get his pay. 

There is little doubt that the four blocks were destined for the three figures 
in the Tribuna and the last figure missing in the side niches of the Piccolomini 
altar. Had the artist completed these four statuettes he would have filled 
all the niches of the altar and, moreover, would have done what he ought for 
the 100 ducats advanced to him and which, as we remember, were to be 
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charged against the last three figures. 

But why did he not order the marble blocks sooner, immediately after sign- 
ing the second contract in the autumn of 1504 when as we shall see, he made 
sketches that seem to prove that he intended to go on with the work? We shall 
understand the reason better when we find that he had developed a different 
project for the decoration of the Tribuna, on which he worked during the win- 
ter of 1504-05 and for which he must have had enough marble at hand. 

It is possible that when Michelangelo refused to accept the marble blocks 
in the spring of 1508 and they were turned over to Baccio da Montelupo, he 
had it in mind to recommend this artist to the Piccolomini’s as one who might 
finish the work. He must have been on good terms with him, as Baccio’s son 
Raffaelo da Montelupo became later one of his best assistants. 

The acquaintance with Baccio went back to Michelangelo’s first stay in 
Bologna. While Michelangelo worked as a youth of twenty on the marble 
figures for the Arca of St. Domenico (November 1494 to spring 1495),"* 
Baccio da Montelupo, only a few years older, placed in one of the other chapels 
of this church an expressive Pzeta in terracotta which had been ordered of him 
in Florence and which he had transported himself to Bologna (January 15- 
April 18, 1495).’° Baccio was a fervent follower of Savonarola in Florence 
and we know that Michelangelo’s sympathy lay in the same direction. It is 
not impossible that they returned together to Florence, where we find them 
both in the summer of 1495. 

If Michelangelo actually proposed Baccio for the work on the Piccolomini 
Altar when he himself gave it up, we know from later documents that his ad- 
vice was not accepted. Probably the heirs of Pius III preferred to wait, in the 
hope that Michelangelo would find time to complete the work himself. 

The next document referring to the work is a letter of Michelangelo to his 
father, written from Rome in June (19 or 26) 1512.'® He says that he has sent 
him some days ago 100 ducats and is dispatching with the same mail another 
100 ducats. Regarding this latter amount, he begs his father to see to it that it 
be not touched, as he wants it to be returned to the “people of the Cardinal of 
Siena.” 

This remark is interesting in so far as it proves that Michelangelo intended 
to return what he owed for not executing the remaining statuettes of the Pic- 
colomini Altar. This was the 100 ducats advanced to him when he started the 
work in 1501. However, for some reason, this amount was never returned. 
Twenty-five years later it was claimed by the heirs of Pius III by way of court 
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proceedings: the debt of Michelangelo was transferred to one of the creditors 
of the house of the Piccolomini. 

From this document of the year 1537'* we learn that Michelangelo had re- 
ceived altogether 300 ducats out of the 500 due him had he completed the 
work: only two hundred out of the three hundred were accounted for. This 
seems surprising, since we know of only four statuettes which the artist de- 
livered, and these amounted to only 133% ducats. Why had he received 66% 
ducats more, a sum which the creditors (who counted every penny) would not 
have given away if they had not been compensated? And why did he some time 
later return the 66% ducats, as we are forced to believe he did since his debts in 
1537 amounted to only 100 ducats, not to 166%? 

One may think that the four marble blocks which Michelangelo ordered 
and did not use, may have beet: paid out of it. But this is quite improbable as 
according to the contract the artist had to pay for the material needed himself; 
besides the cost of these small blocks would have been only a fraction of the 
amount he received. Milanesi and Justi, who are the only ones to bother with 
this discrepancy, conclude logically that Michelangelo must have delivered 
two statuettes more beside the four we know, as the price for one statue was 
33% ducats. And we may add that the artist must have taken back some time 
afterward these two additional statuettes which he had delivered. 

Could one of these two figures be the St. Francis of Torrigiani which Michel- 
angelo had to complete? This seems impossible as in the first contract this fig- 
ure is not included among the fifteen statuettes for which the artist was to 
receive the 500 ducats; it had to be finished “out of honor, courtesy and 
humanity,” that is, without special pay for the work connected with it. And 
as the stipulation was that he should do this work in Siena where the Cardinal 
was to deliver the incomplete statue, the artist must have finished it during 
his stay in this city in the summer of 1501. . 

I believe that the riddle is solved if we accept the proposition that the 
Madonna of Bruges (Fig. 18) was the figure Michelangelo intended to be 
placed in the large central niche of the Piccolomini Altar instead of the group 
of the three statuettes provided by the contract. The Madonna group was 
executed very soon after the second contract (October 1504) was signed. That 
is, ata moment when we would expect Michelangelo to occupy himself with 
the continuation of the work for the Sienese altar. In date, therefore, it fits 
perfectly with the series of figures executed for the Piccolomini Altar. And 
so it does in size and in style. It has a round base like those of the other statuettes, 
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a rather unusual form of a base for a sitting Madonna if it was not intended 
to be in conformity with the other figures of the altar. The downward look 
of both Mother and Child seem to speak for a high position above the altar. 
Its adaptation to the Quattrocento manner, which has been one of the reasons 
why the group has been dated frequently too early in Michelangelo’s career, 
was necessitated by the altar it had to decorate; it has this style in common 
with the other statuettes. Justi tries to explain this seemingly primitive style of 
the Madonna with the supposition that Michelangelo knew that it was destined 
for a Flemish altar and that he may have remembered that in Flanders a more 
mediaeval, old-fashioned and pious style was still in vogue. But we know that 
the Madonna was finished a considerable time before it was acquired by the 
Flemish bankers and that its composition had obviously nothing to do with 
their wishes. 

The Madonna of Bruges measures 50 inches in height (or 125 cent.). The 
center figure of the group of three which the contract had stipulated, was to 
have had a height of 127.6 cent. (un braccia = 54.8 cent.), the side figures 
110 cent. It would be curious if it is just a coincidence that the Madonna of 
Bruges comes so close to the measurements provided for the center figure. 

This Madonna group was undoubtedly much more important than the 
other four statues which the artist had delivered, and as it contained two 
figures we can well understand that Michelangelo asked twice the amount 
and received it. There is some mystery connected with the origin and disposal 
of the Madonna of Bruges, which is cleared up if we know that it was origi- 
nally intended by the artist for the Piccolomini Altar. Some critics believe that 
it was one of the few sculptures which Michelangelo executed for his own 
pleasure. But works of this type are usually advanced in style and not retarded 
as in our case. Nor is it likely that under such circumstances Michelangelo 
would have applied to it the restrictions necessitated by a niche figure seen 
only from the front, when the development of his art was directed towards 
an all around movement freeing the figures from the wall. Besides, it would 
seem unlikely that the artist would have given the last finish and polishing to 
a statue done for his own enjoyment, as his greatest pleasure was in the funda- 
mental problems, not the execution of details. 

The Madonna of Bruges is mentioned for the first time in a letter which 
Michelangelo wrote to his father on January 31, 1506, from Rome where he 
was occupied with the shipments of the marble blocks for the Julius monu- 
ment. He requests him to move the Madonna from his studio into his house, 
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and asks him not to let anyone see it. The statue must have been finished, there- 
fore, before he left Florence in March 1505, and this agrees with the dating we 
have given to it from the drawings, winter of 1504-05. 

The secrecy regarding it has usually been explained as due to the artist's 
fear that others might use his ideas (Thode, Mackowsky). Such a fear would 
have had little sense after the work was finished; it would have become com- 
mon property in any case as soon as it was sold. And the fact is that it was sold 
only a few months after this letter was written, if not at this very time, as Thode 
believes. In a letter of August 4, 1506, addressed by Michelangelo to his friend 
Giovanni Balducci he mentions the Madonna as being shipped by Francesco 
di Pugliese to Bruges to the brothers Mosceroni (Mouscron) who had ac- 
quired it. At this time Michelangelo was back in Florence. As Condivi tells 
us, the Madonna was sold for 100 ducats. 

The reason why the artist did not want anyone to see the statue seems 
obvious. If he had offered it to the Piccolomini heirs and practically sold it 
to them, substituting it for the three figures proposed for the Tribuna of the 
altar, he did not want them to find out that he had made more money out of 
it by disposing of it otherwise. Probably after he had received the 100 ducats 
from the Flemish merchants he returned the 66% ducats to the Sienese, and 
was left with a nice profit. This may seem a rather tricky procedure, but no 
one who has read Michelangelo’s letters can deny that he was a good business 
man, like many other artists of his time. The uninitiated who reads, for instance, 
for the first time the often published letter he wrote in January 1524 to Fran- 
cesco Fattucci concerning the progress on the Julius monument, may get the 
impression that the loss of money was to him much more essential than his 
inability to carry his artistic ideas to a successful end. He speaks like someone 
who has failed in a large business undertaking. How much he was interested 
in the bank which he set up for his brothers is revealed by many of his letters 
to his family. It is characteristic that Condivi, who heard these stories from 
the artist himself, mentioned the amount Michelangelo received for almost 
every work he executed during his lifetime, even for the smallest pieces he did 
in his youth, like the statuettes in Bologna. Michelangelo had a remarkable 
memory for such details and we find him astonishingly careful in all his busi- 
ness transactions. That he was at the same time very conscientious is proved 
by the later history of the Piccolomini statuettes. 

It worried him to his last days that he had not treated the Piccolomini heirs 
quite fairly. And I believe it is for this reason that he did not mention to Con- 
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divi and Vasari anything of the work he had done for the Piccolomini Altar 
in Siena. Both make, besides, a curious misstatement regarding the Madonna 
of Bruges. Condivi calls it a statue in bronze, Vasari a relief in bronze. Yet it 
is impossible that Michelangelo should not have remembered in what mate- 
rial the Madonna statue on which he worked with so much love, had been 
executed. 

The last time we hear of the Piccolomini Altar during Michelangelo’s life- 
time is a few years before he died, in the year 1561, when he was 84 years of 
age. From A. Venturi’s reference to the letters of Michelangelo where this 
matter is mentioned, we get the impression that the Piccolomini heirs were 
the ones who did not give any rest to the old master. ‘‘Sixty years after the first 
contract,” he says, “‘one really should have left in peace papers and contracts!” 
But it was Michelangelo himself, not his creditors, who was troubled and 
wanted to clear up the matter before he died. On September 20, 1561, he writes 
to his nephew Lionardo that he did not want him to be annoyed after his 
(Michelangelo’s) death with an unsettled state of affairs regarding the order 
for the Piccolomini Altar in Siena. He had to abandon the work, he writes— 
and this is revealing—on account of some “difference” he had with those who 
ordered it. He asks his nephew to try to find the copy of the contract he signed 
in 1504. On November 30 of the same year, Michelangelo reports that he re- 
ceived the contract in good order and that the Archbishop of Siena, Francesco 
Bandini Piccolomini, has undertaken to look into the matter and to clear it 
up definitely. 

If we return to the year 1504, we can only guess in which way the dealings 
regarding the Madonna of Bruges proceeded with the Piccolomini heirs. Prob- 
ably they were not too pleased when Michelangelo substituted a Madonna 
for the three figures which the contract demanded. Perhaps they never saw the 
Madonna (otherwise they would not have let it go) but they acceded to the 
artist’s wishes and sent him the amount he asked for it, since he had in the 
meantime become a world famous master and was known for his independ- 
ence. He, on the other hand, would have been certainly annoyed by any re- 
luctance on the part of his patrons, and when he found another purchaser 
who paid more, may have thought that it served those Sienese right if they 
lost a masterpiece which was to carry his fame into the world beyond the Alps. 

But why should Michelangelo try to substitute the Madonna for the three 
figures destined for the Tribuna? In studying the drawings which were exe- 
cuted at the moment he signed the new contract of 1504, when he certainly 
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The Holy Family (detail ) 
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intended to go on with the work, we find that while he worked on the group 
of the three figures, he was carried away by the idea of creating a Madonna 
which would be the final solution of a problem which had captivated him for 
some time and had resulted in the series of Madonnas we have described. 
The many sketches for the Madonna of Bruges speak for the enthusiasm he 
felt in transforming the idea into reality, and he did it in a remarkably short 
time. 

In starting the work, he considered how well an enthroned Madonna would 
fit into the Tribuna of the Sienese altar, where—curiously enough—no rep- 
resentation of the Madonna was provided for. It certainly would have given 
greater variety than the original plan which provided for two figures of Christ, 
one in the Tribuna and one just above it on the top of the center pediment. 
For the artist it offered the advantage that he could execute the compact mass 
of the Madonna group instead of three isolated statues. With these practical 
considerations in mind, Michelangelo kept the Madonna to a size and pose 
appropriate to the niche and conforming to the style of the other figures of 
the Piccolomini Altar. And indeed one could not imagine a more beautiful 
figure for the center of the main niche on the altar, although it might have 
been difficult to appreciate its charm on account of the lofty position. 

We remember that he must have ordered the four additional marble blocks 
in the summer of 1506 which we believe he intended to use for the three figures 
in the Tribuna and the last figure for the side niches. This fits in very well with 
our chronology of the Madonna of Bruges. Michelangelo sold the group to 
the Mouscron’s between January and August 1506, and at this time probably 
returned the money he had received for it to the Sienese. He was anxious now, 
after he had treated them not too fairly, to please them by continuing the work 
in the manner prescribed by the contract. , 

We have now to ask, can we find any drawings which speak for the fact 
that the artist while working on the Madonna of Bruges, or soon afterward, 
occupied himself with the problem of the Christ and two apostles to be placed 
in the Tribuna according to the original program laid out by Pope Pius III. 


IV 
‘Three sketches of an apostle in profile to the right, the right foot standing 
on a base, on two sheets in the Uffizi (Fig. 20) and the British Museum (Figs. 
19 and 21) have always been related to the apostle series for the Cathedral at 
Florence which was ordered in April 1503. Fortunately, we are in a position 
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to date these drawings rather exactly. They must have been executed in the 
autumn of 1504, as besides these apostle studies both contain sketches for the 
Battle cartoon. 

Michelangelo received the order for the Battle on August 14, 1504. On 
October 31 the paper for the cartoon is paid for, on December 31 the glue, 
needed for pasting the parts together. As such comparatively small amounts 
are usually paid at once, it is probable that Michelangelo started to draw upon 
the cartoon during the first days of January. On February 28, 1505, he received 
a first payment of 280 lire for the cartoon. During March he is summoned by 
the Pope and leaves for Rome. Michelangelo says later that he finished the 
cartoon before he left for Rome. This is probably only partly true, as Condivi 
reports that he worked on it again after he returned from Rome; but, even so, 
Vasari’s statement sounds convincing, according to which Michelangelo fin- 
ished the cartoon in the course of three months. This would be December, 
January and February. But as he got the order as early as the middle of August, 
the preparatory studies would fall in the autumn of this year, and as they belong 
to the earlier stage of the composition, possibly in August or September of 
1504. The apostle studies are partly drawn over the battle sketches, but as 
everyone agrees, executed very soon afterwards. 

We remember that Michelangelo signed the second contract for the Piccolo- 
mini Altar on September 15 and October 11, 1504. Believing that this gave him 
a new incentive for continuing the work, we note that the apostle studies would 
fall exactly in the time of the contract or the months following it. 

On the other hand, those who believe these drawings belong to the cathedral 
figures might say that the shipments of marble blocks from Carrara to the Opera 
del Duomo, which are recorded for 1504 and the spring of 1505, indicate 
Michelangelo’s occupation with this commission at the end of 1504. I believe 
this is unlikely for several reasons, not only for stylistic ones. 

On December 18, 1505, the contract regarding the cathedral apostles was 
dissolved, obviously at Michelangelo’s instigation, because “the apostles have 
not been sculptured, and as it does not look nor is it likely that they will be 
executed or as if the possibility for this would ever arise.” It is true that Matteo 
Cuccarello, Michelangelo’s marble agent in Carrara, received from the Opera 
del Duomo payments in 1504 on August 3, December 19 and 25, the last 
one said to be for a marble block for an apostle, and again two on April 26 and 
29, 1505, which were mentioned as in payment for four apostle figures.'* But 
if, as is likely, the August order refers to the apostle figure arriving the end of 
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December, this order was given by Michelangelo before he received the com- 
mission for the Battle cartoon. The marble block arrived just as he started trans- 
ferring his drawings upon the cartoon and it is improbable that he would have 
begun work at such a moment on so important an undertaking for the cathe- 
dral. Indeed, we have sufficient proof that the artist worked on the St. Matthew, 
the only one of the apostles he ever began, in the summer of 1506 when he 
returned from Rome and had given up the Julius monument for the time being. 

On the other hand, it is quite likely that Michelangelo did not object to 
doing some smaller work, like the figures for the Piccolomini Altar while 
preparing the cartoon in the autumn of 1504: In fact, it conforms with his 
temperament to have kept a balance between painting and sculpture, so as not 
to neglect the work in marble while he worked on the flat surface. 

But, in addition to these extraneous considerations, it seems logical for 
stylistic reasons that the apostle in profile, on the drawings in the British 
Museum and in the Uffizi, was meant for the left hand statuette in the Tribuna 
of the Siena altar, and not for an apostle in the Florence Cathedral. 

Modern photography, with its possibility of representing the objects from 
many different angles and in most unusual detailed views, has resulted in 
obscuring the intentions of early sculptors.'® For Michelangelo the front view 
was the essential, the profile view the secondary one, and the view at an angle 
that we see so frequently in modern photography, must have looked to him 
distorted. He worked his free-standing sculptures from the front towards the 
depth in parallel planes, so that the unfinished pieces are like high reliefs seen 
from one angle only, the view parallel to the front plane. His first ideas, as 
expressed in his drawings, are accordingly conceived in the front view, as we 
can prove from many studies of still existing all-around sculptures like the 
Madonna of Bruges and the Medici Madonna, the Slaves in the Louvre and the 
Academy in Florence, the Christ in the Minerva, the Victory, the statues for 
the Medici tombs. Of the Madonna of Bruges and the Medici Madonna at least 
half a dozen sketches are known, not one of them in profile. The nudes which 
have been connected with St. Matthew (or with the marble David) are all seen 
from the front. The study for the bronze David cannot be called an exception. 
The head is seen in profile but the body from the front; in this instance the 
outlines have been accentuated by the turning of the head and a slight twisting 
of the legs, because it prepared a bronze statue in which the silhouette is more 
important than in a marble statue. On the sheet with studies for the Christ in 
the Minerva (formerly Oppenheimer Collection, Berenson 1543) there are one 











or two side views of the legs, but the first and main views are from the front; 
they are clearly marked as such by overdrawing the red chalk design with the 
pen, done by the artist himself. 

For this reason it seems to me reasonable to believe that the apostle of the 
studies in the Uffizi and the British Museum was meant to be worked out as a 
profile figure. These three studies are obviously first ideas, as one of them shows 
the apostle nude, and it is not likely that front views which would have pre- 
ceded them are lost. As a cathedral apostle such a profile figure would have no 
sense: St. Matthew by Michelangelo, and the other apostles executed later by 
other artists like Andrea Sansovino, Benedetto da Rovezzano, Baccio da 
Montelupo, Bandinelli, are worked out from the beginning as frontal figures. 

How Cardinal Piccolomini probably imagined the three-figure composition 
of the Tribuna of his altar, can be judged from an altar executed in the work- 
shop of Pietro Lombardi in the cathedral at Cesena (Fig. 15), where Christ 
is standing on a pedestal in the center and at either side somewhat lower 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist, turned toward him in profile. 
In the altar at Siena St. John the Baptist was replaced by St. Thomas, and it is he 
whom we recognize in the apostle of the two drawings in the Uffizi and the 
British Museum. 

It is not surprising that Michelangelo did not represent the saint with right 
hand raised and fingers placed in the wound in Christ’s side, as was the custom 
in earlier paintings and sculptures, but saw him as lost in deep thought, his 
head turned towards Christ’s. Perhaps the words Michelangelo has written on 
the British Museum drawing above the apostle, “Deus inomine tuo saluum 
me” and "Dio devotamente” refer to these thoughts. A figure in marble with 
the arms outstretched and away from the body could not have been in accord 
with Michelangelo’s conception of a free standing sculpture as a compact cubic 
mass. At the time of the Piccolomini statuettes he had already reached the stage 
of preferring to tie the extremities of his figures as closely as possible to their 
bodies in a corkscrew turning movement, leaving little or no open spaces be- 
tween arms and legs. 

That St. Thomas holds a book on his knees as the only attribute of his dis- 
cipleship of Christ goes well with the characterization of the other figures on 
the Piccolomini Altar. The mass of drapery surrounding his body is hardly less 
involved than in the figure of St. Pau/. We may suppose that the contra-position 
of the two figures on the sides of Christ would have been much more forceful 
in Michelangelo’s case than in the Lombardi group at Cesena. We get an 
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Fig. 18. MICHELANGELO, Madonna and Child 
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idea how Michelangeio would have built up such a three-figure composition 
from the Entombment in the National Gallery in London (Fig. 14). The left 
figure carrying the body of Christ is, as Berenson pointed out, closely related in 
movement to the marble statue of St. Matthew. The difference, however, is that 
St. Matthew steps forward, while this figure steps backward: the correspond- 
ing figure to the right places the right foot in a forward movement upon the 
steps which lead up to the tomb. 

If we transfer this contrapost movement to our three-figure group, we would 
expect that a figure which stepped down with the left foot while still standing 
with one foot upon a stone base, would have corresponded to the Thomas who 
places his right foot upon a stone base. This is exactly the position we find in 
the draped figure of a drawing in the Louvre (Berenson 1737) (Fig. 23) 
which Berenson believes to be a copy after a study by Michelangelo for 
St. Matthew. The head is, however, beardless and the style of the drawing 
slightly earlier than the period when we believe St. Matthew to have been 
executed (1506). It could well be, therefore, a study for the Siena altar of the 
St. John the Evangelist, who is usually represented beardless. Later Michel- 
angelo used the study again for St. Matthew, giving the figure a more distorted 
position and changing the features. 

We find the same posture in a small hasty sketch of a nude apostle pointing 
to the open Bible placed on a stand beside him, on the same sheet in the Ufhzi 
on which the draped profile apostle appears (Fig. 20). This figure also was 
possibly sketched in connection with our three-figure group, in preparation for 
the statuette of St. John the Evangelist. 

But do we know of a drawing which would give us Michelangelo's idea of 
the central figure of this group, the Resurrected Christ? If the artist made 
sketches for the two side figures, it is most likely that such a drawing existed. 

I believe we can recognize the Christ in the superb drawing in red chalk in 
the Uffizi (Berenson 1399) (Fig. 22) whose meaning has been a puzzle to 
scholars. Berenson connects it with the apostle series of the cathedral, but 
Thode finds its expression and pose of a Roman imperator too powerful for an 
apostle. We know that Michelangelo gave to his figures of Christ, especially 
in advanced years, the grand appearance of a well-built antique god, and while 
we connect a more ascetic type of a resurrected Christ from representations of 
the Trecento and Quattrocento, such an idea would not have been in agreement 
with Michelangelo’s plastic formulas. 

The classical tendency of the drawing goes well with the period of the Bruges 
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Madonna and the St. Peter from the Piccolomini Altar, whose right hand (Fig. 
9), furthermore, shows remarkable affinity to that of the Christ of the draw- 
ings. In both figures the fingers of this hand grasp a fold of the mantle in the 
same mannet. 

The attitude of Christ is well explained if we imagine Thomas standing at 
the left. Christ with piercing eyes turns his head sharply in profile toward him, 
while the drapery leaves uncovered the right side of his chest, where we would 
expect his wound. 

What he holds in his left hand has been said to be a staff or a book or a sword. 
A sword or a book seems to be unlikely, but the object may well have been 
intended to be the flag Christ holds when rising from the tomb. It is true, the 
flag would have been in the way of the apostle to the right, but we should con- 
sider that Michelangelo drew directly from the model and could have easily 
changed such details in transferring the figure into sculpture. 

Possibly another drawing of slightly earlier date can be related to the Christ 
figure in the Tribuna of the Siena altar, the nude figure stepping lightly for- 
ward, the head turned halfway to the left and both arms lowered, which we 
find on the Louvre drawing next to the Virgin and St. Anne (Berenson, 1579) : 
the figure which again has been at times connected with the apostle series or 
tentatively and not very convincingly with the marble David, could well rep- 
resent the resurrected Christ. He wears a piece of linen wound around his head, 
which speaks neither for an apostle nor for David, and holds in his right hand 
an object which thus far has not been explained, but which well could be the 
suggestion of a cross. This figure is as athletic as the other in the Uffizi drawing 
and his eyes are directed at an imaginary figure standing to the left. 

While this pen drawing was probably executed at about the time of the 
apostle in profile, that is about 1504 or 1505,”° the powerful figure of the Uffizi 
drawing brings us to the period when Michelangelo executed the Sz. Matthew, 
the summer of 1506. That was, as we remember, the time when the artist 
ordered the four additional blocks for the Piccolomini Altar, the last period 
of his occupation with this work before he decided to give it up. 


V 
If creations like the drawings of Christ and of St. Thomas, and most of all 
the Bruges Madonna, belong to the orbit of the Piccolomini Altar, we can no 
longer call this a work of minor value, still less of questionable character. It 
takes an important place within the second Florentine period of the master and 
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shows the alternate states of his always tempestuous life at this epoch better 
than do some of the more monumental productions. We learn how Michel- 
angelo—no different in this respect from other great masters—worked at the 
same time on many problems. But unlike others, he tried to bring them all at 
once into reality, because his early fame brought him commissions of the most 
diverse kind in which these ideas could be incorporated. Between the monu- 
mental undertakings come smaller projects such as the Piccolomini statuettes, 
which, as we have seen, are carried out partly in reaction against his super- 
human tasks, partly because he wanted to keep his eye and hand in constant 
training through an intense study of nature, both of the nude and of drapery. 
For this reason such smaller works, which at times suffered from the pressure 
of other engagements, seem less interesting to the superficial spectator; but 
to careful study, and when compared with contemporary works of other artists, 
they reveal that greatness which even the smallest work of a real master will 
contain because it forms part of a complete whole. 

At the same time the story of the Piccolomini statuettes, which runs like a 
fine thread through the greatest part of Michelangelo’s life (from 1501 to 
1561), gives a remarkable insight into his character. That he accepted the order 
and tried to carry it out at a time when he had more than was humanly possible 
to fulfil, can be explained to some degree by his youth. As an ambitious and 
exceptionally gifted young artist he accepted whatever was offered to him as 
he was not able to judge the limits of his own capacity. It was a general 
characteristic of Michelangelo that he believed himself able to do the impos- 
sible. The wealth and power of his ideas were limitless, why should his pro- 
duction be limited? However, so far as the actual execution was concerned, the 
acceptance of so many tasks resulted in confusion at all points. He could have 
accomplished all that was asked, if he had started mass production with the 
help of pupils, as Rubens did, if he had been contented to be the “master sculp- 
tor of a sculptor’s yard.” But nothing was further from his nature. He was most 
conscientious and sincere in his art, and too proud to let others accept as his 
work what may have been that of assistants, good or bad. He wanted to do 
everything himself. We find this true over and over again. When he called for 
assistants for minor tasks, he was quickly finished with them and sent them 
away. When he was forced to accept help, in exceptional cases during his later 
life, he never failed to mention it in contracts or letters so that posterity should 
be aware of it. 

Usually, when he began to find it impossible to execute a large undertaking, 
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before giving it up or turning it over to helpers he adopted a dilatory manner 
towards his patrons, hoping that he might still be able to finish the work him- 
self, even if on a reduced scale. He would make new contracts, evade his 
promises and take refuge in compromises. Naturally his patrons became 
annoyed. His artistic temperament was such that he then turned against them 
and found the other party guilty. He would break off the relations, only to take 
them up soon afterwards when his fury had subsided and he became aware that 
he himself was not free from guilt. 

This dilatory manner was the curse of his life. He could not break anything 
off definitely, even when the situation seemed to force it. Why did he not settle 
the matter of the Piccolomini Altar forty years before, when it was obvious that 
he could not go on with the work? Why did he not pay back the shabby 100 
ducats which were to worry him to the end of his life? He had money enough 
to do so and was certainly not a miser, as is proved by his generosities towards 
his family and friends. Did he still hope some day to finish the work he had 
begun? It is as if he liked to worry about the presumed injustices of destiny, 
as if he wanted to be a martyr to troubles which any practical average man 
could have avoided. 

He could be infuriated with small daily difficulties, especially by money 
matters, like Beethoven whose excitement when he found his laundry bill too 
large was enough to inspire a composition. Michelangelo is like Beethoven also 
in the disorder of his personal surroundings and in his fear of yielding too much 
to his artistic temperament in business affairs. He took the smallest transaction 
extremely seriously, but without being able to handle it satisfactorily. 

A curious spectacle, to see a life filled with overstressed ideas losing its 
balance constantly in front of ridiculous realities! But it had a deeper back- 
ground. The immense energy which poured out of this delicate human machine 
could be disciplined only if constant small explosions regulated its course. 
What was the cause of these explosions is unessential. It is only important that 
their occurrence prevente J the forces from being destructive and helped to the 
organization of powers which were to become eternal values to humanity. 


*U. Middeldorf, Minchner Jahrbuch, X (1933), 138-146; G. H. Huntley, Andrea Sansovino, 1935. 

? The criticism of the best known writers on Michelangelo is as follows: Charles Heath Wilson, Life and W orks 
of M., 1876, considers the five statuettes of the Piccolomini Altar assistants’ work, and finds the one of St. 
Francis (by Torrigiani!) the best.—A. Springer, Raffael and Michelangelo, 1883, believes only the statues of 
pope and bishop are by the master, both being related to the angel in Bologna (which, however, was created 
about ten years earlier.)—A. Schmarsow, Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1883, on the other hand 
thinks that only the two apostles are by the master, not the bishop or pope.—H. W6lfflin, Jugendwerke M., 
1891, does not believe that any of the four statuettes are from Michelangelo’s own hand. At the most, he may 
have given suggestions to the pupils who executed them. W6lfflin differentiates three hands: the first who 
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executed bishop and pope; the second who executed one apostle (our St. Paul); the third who executed the 
other apostle (our St. Peter).—John Addington Symonds, The Life of M., 1893, thinks there is some reason 
to believe that St. Francis begun by Torrigiani was finished by Michelangelo, but finds that “accounts differ 
about his share in the remaining fourteen (sic) statues, but the matter is of no great moment seeing that the 
style of the work is conventional and dumpy. It seems most impossible that these ecclesiastic and tame pieces 
should have been produced at the same time as the David and by the same hand. Neither Vasari nor Condivi 
speak about them.” 

Charles Holroyd, Michelangelo, 1903, goes even further, saying that the four statuettes can have nothing to do 
with the chisel of the sculptor of the Madonna della Febbre and David. ‘Michelangelo must have merely con- 
tracted to supply them as the master sculptor of a sculptor’s yard. . . .” (Such a supposition is con- 
tradicted by all that we know of Michelangelo, either by documents or by his works.)—H. Grimm, 
Leben Michelangelo's, 1899, mentions the contracts between Michelangelo and the Piccolomini, but says that 
Michelangelo did not care to fulfil them after he became occupied with the David.—C. Justi, Michelangelo, 
1909, considers the best figure St. James (our St. Peter) whose drapery reminds him of the Madonna of 
Bruges. After it was completed, the master’s interest in the work was exhausted. The two popes are assistants’ 
work. St. Peter (our St. Paul) is a creation according to Michelangelo's own idea, done as a reaction against 
the restricted rules laid down for the execution of the figures.—F. Knapp, Klassiker der Kunst, 1912, lists 
them among the doubtful sculptures and considers them pupils’ work. At the most they may have been begun 
by Michelangelo. The execution is weak, the lifeless postures are repulsive-—W. Bode, Denkmiler der Renais- 
sance Sculptur Toscanas, 1905, calls the pope and bishop unimportant and unmichelangelesque; St. Peter (our 
St. Paul) a complete failure and exceedingly displeasing. Only in St. James (our St. Peter) can the master be 
recognized, but also here he leaves us cold.—H. Thode, Kritische Untersuchungen, 1908, I, is the first and 
only student who finds it impossible to repudiate the documents and not to accept the four statuettes as works 
of Michelangelo, even if they are in his opinion not impressive and were of little interest to the master. “They 
are treated in a generalizing manner and show a lack of attention to precise detail” (This is certainly an un- 
justified remark.) Thode believes that the pope and the bishop were executed directly after the first contract of 
1501; the two apostles show the new personal style after 1502; the last one executed in 1504 he thinks is the 
left apostle (our St. Paul). —H. Mackowsky, Michelangelo, 1921, is unable to recognize gage pon hand 
in any of the four statuettes and lists them among the doubtful works.—B. Berenson in his list of sculptures 
by Michelangelo, Pitture Italiane del Rinascimento, 1936, leaves them out altogether.—A. Venturi, Michel- 
angelo, English edition, 1928, gives St. James (our St. Peter) to a late follower of Ghiberti, probably a 
Sienese, and St. Peter (our St. Pau!) to a follower of Antonio Federighi: “If Michelangelo commenced the 
two statues of Popes Gregory and Pius, they were certainly finished by some other artists.” In his Storia 
dell’ Arte, 1936, he judges more favourably and finds that the two popes reveal Michelangelo’s hand in spite 
of weaknesses. In both St. Paul and still more in St. Peter the original composition of the master was spoiled 
by pupils who executed them.—Ch. de Tolnay, Thieme Becker, believes only St. James (our St. Peter) to be by 
Michelangelo, the other being assistants’ work. (‘‘Gehilfenarbeiten”.)—J. Wilde in a footnote in an article 
on a study by Michelangelo after the Antique, Mitt. des Kunsthist. Institutes, Florence, 1932, p. 56, comes 
to a different conclusion. Referring to the statuettes he says: “Die in ihrer Anlage durchaus Michelangelo's 
Eigentum, von Gebhilfen nur iiberarbeitet worden sind.” From this it appears that he is the only one except 
Thode, who credits the invention of the statuettes entirely to Michelangelo, assistants having, in his opinion, 
done nothing more than to go over them.—The lack of interest in these sculptures had the result that they 
have never been taken out of the niches to be properly photographed. While of all other works of Michelangelo 
there are photographs taken from several views and of many details, the statuettes of the Piccolomini Altar have 
been photographed only from the front and (especially the upper ones) from the wrong angle and with poor 
lighting. In the more popular reproductions of his works they appear in the Appendices in small and insufficient 
reproductions (Klassiker der Kunst, 1912; and Phaidon Edition, 1939/40.) 

* This letter (Milanesi, Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese, 1856, Il, p. 26) has been overlooked by 
most writers. It is addressed to one of the Piccolomini and is attached to the document of 1537. 

‘A letter, probably written in 1481 by Platina to Lorenzo Medici, asks for permission to have the marble blocks 
for the altar transported from Lombardy to Siena through Florentine territory. Milanesi, op. cit., II. 

°C. Justi, Torrigiano in rei Jahrhundert Spanischen Kunstlebens, 1908, 1, pp. 177-213. 

* Milanesi, op. cit., III, pp. 19-25. 

"H. Thode, op. cit., p. 69. 

* The important second document of Oct. 11, 1504, is published only in the later edition of Milanesi of 1875: 
Le Lettere di Michelangelo publicate coi ricordi ed i Contratti artistici. All the other documents in this work 
concerning the Piccolomini Altar are reprints from the earlier publication referred to above. 

* This visit was the only one the artist paid to Siena so far as we know. As we learn from the contract that he 
had to finish the St. Francis there, it probably lasted several weeks. The impressions which he received here 
while he was at the most receptive age of the twenties were lasting. They acquainted him with works of masters 
like Giovanni Pisano and Antonio Federighi, which he could have seen neither in Florence nor Rome. 
Jacopo della Quercia’s art he had studied in Bologna and again when he stayed there from 1506 to 1508. There 
seems to be evidence that he was impressed by the intense and wild temperament of Federighi if we compare 
the profile and hair of the David with Federighi’s remarkable statue of St. Victor. When later (1505) he 
worked on the slaves for the Julius monument, he must have remembered the nude figures chained to the base 
of Federighi’s holy-water basin in Siena Cathedral. 

* J. Wilde, op. cit., had probably this in mind when he speaks of similar motives in the drapery of the Piccolo- 
mini statuettes. 

" C. Frey, Dichtungen Michelangelo's 1897 (Sonnet Il); H. Thode, Michelangelo, 1912, I, p. 138. 











” E. Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, 1905, 11, p. 715, No. 51. 
** Compare the annals of Michelangelo's life in Thode, of. cit. 

“* When I published the marble statuette representing St. John the Baptist in the Morgan Library as the lost 
Giovannino of Michelangelo (Art Quarterly, 1 (1938) pp. 25-39), I was not acquainted with Wilde's in- 
genious suggestion (Mutt. des Kunsthist. Institutes, 1932, according to which the lost Giovannino was 
begun by Michelangelo in Bologna as one of the figures destined for the Arca of San Domenico and taken by 
him, when he left Bologna unexpectedly, to Florence where he finished it. It is, indeed, a fact, that besides 
the Proculus and Petronius which Michelangelo executed, one of the figures still missing on the Arca was 
St. John the Baptist, whose statuette was added in the eighteenth century by Cortellini. If Dr. Wilde is right, 
the Giovannino must have the same size as the other statuettes executed by Michelangelo. The Phaidon 
Edition (1940) gives the measurements of the three figures (including the angel, the smallest in size of the 
three) as 2714 to 3114 inches high. The height of the Morgan statuette is, as mentioned in my article, 311% 
inches.—Doubt has been expressed in some quarters regarding my attribution. The final decision upon any 
attribution must be left to time, but I would like to mention that I received affirmative letters soon after the 
publication from L. Venturi, Kenneth Clark, Hermann Voss, Georg Heise, John Alford and H. W6lfflin. 
Professor W6lfflin, still the leading authority on the young Michelangelo, was especially emphatic, after I 
sent him some detailed photographs, in expressing himself as fully convinced of the correctness of the 
attribution. 

* Filippini, “Baccio da Montelupo,’’ Dedalo, VIII (1927-28), pp. 527-542. 

* E. Steinmann, op. cit., I], p. 728, No. 89. 

* Milanesi, of. cit., III, p. 25. 

*C. Frey, Zeichnungen Michelangelo, Il, p. 9. Unfortunately Frey does not give the original text of this 
last payment as in the case of the December payment, but says only that Cuccarello received 160 ducats for 
cutting out in the rough and the transport of four apostle figures to Florence. One wonders whether these 
could not be the four blocks which Michelangelo used later for the Prigioni in the Academy and which, as 
we know, were executed in Florence. Vasari tells us that Michelangelo had shipped some of the marble 
blocks which he had ordered in Carrara for the Julius monument to Florence instead of to Rome. The artist 
was in Carrara in April 1505 to have the marble cut for this work. Therefore it is not likely that the blocks 
were destined for the cathedral apostles, especially as according to the contract Michelangelo had to deliver 
only one a year. This April shipment of Cuccarello we can therefore leave out of our consideration. 

”R. Wittkower, Burlington Magazine, LX XVIII (1941), 133, for this reason criticizes the Phaidon Edition 
of Michelangelo's sculptures. 

* The dating varies between 1502-3 and the years following, to 1513. The first (Brinckmann) seems to me 
the right one. The St. Anne and the Virgin shows the influence of Leonardo's cartoon, executed 1501. Wilde 
points out that the Virgin's position is reminiscent of Giovanni Pisano’s s#by/s on the pulpit at Pistoia. This 
goes well with the interest in this artist's work, Michelangelo had shown during his stay in Siena. Another 
Sienese resemblance is visible in the drawing on the Verso —the forceful depth movement in the maid, 
kneeling and holding St. John’s head on a dish points to the impression upon him of the corresponding male 


figure in Donatello’s relief in the Baptistery at Siena. 
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THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND 
IN THE PAINTING OF THE 
NETHERLANDS By Gustav GLUCK 


ROM the very beginning of the Netherlandish schools of painting, the 
scenes of the Passion and particularly of the Bearing of the Cross were 
employed as welcome opportunities for representing folk-scenes con- 
taining a multitude of figures. Subsequently during the fifteenth century, other 
subjects were used in the same way, and among these one of the latest was the 
miraculous “Feeding of the Five Thousand.” This miracle is related in all four 
Gospels, but most beautifully perhaps in St. John (Matt. XV 15-21; Mark 
VI 35-44; Luke IX 12-17; John VI 4-13): 
And the Passover, a feast of the Jews, was nigh. When Jesus then lifted 
up His eyes, and saw a great company come unto Him, He says unto 
Philip: Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat? And this He said 
to prove him, for He Himself knew what He would do. Philip answered 
Him: Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them that 
everyone of them may take a little. One of His disciples, Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother, saith unto Him: there is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two small fishes but what are they among so many? And Jesus 
said: Make the men sit down. Now there was much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down, in number about five thousand. And Jesus took the 
loaves; and when He had given thanks He distributed to the disciples and 
the disciples to them that were set down; and likewise of the fishes as much 
as they would. When they were filled He said unto His disciples: Gather 
up the fragments that remain that nothing be lost. Therefore they gathered 
them together and filled twelve baskets with the fragments of the five 
barley loaves which remained over and above unto them that had eaten. 


So far as we can see, the earliest representation of the miracle in Nether- 
landish art extant is the center panel of an interesting triptych which in 1922 
passed from the possession of Lady Leyland to the National Gallery of Mel- 
bourne (Fig. 1). It was first published by Sir Martin Conway, with notes on 
the portraits added by Seymour de Ricci.’ Since that time Max J. Friedlander” 
has shown that the painter of this center panel is the Master of the Catherine 
Legend, whom with good reason he surmises to be Peter van der Weyden, the 
son of Rogier and his successor in his Workshop, who lived in the second half 
of the fifteenth century.* Here the painter held himself strictly to the gospel 
narration. In the background Christ is seated on a mound, His eyes raised 
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towards heaven in thanks, surrounded by some of His apostles who draw His 
attention to the prevailing misery, while a little boy brings Him the five loaves 
of bread and the two fishes. The artist has represented this main event of the 
Biblical story with small figures placed at rather a distance, in anticipation of 
the elder Bruegel who was fond of concealing his principal figures among the 
crowd. The Master of the Catherine Legend is here, in fact, most concerned 
with the masses of people who are fed by the apostles from twelve basketsful 
of bread. Surprisingly however, these hungry crowds, especially those seated 
in two rows running towards the background, are not common folk, but con- 
spicuously of the highest society. Clearly there are here a number of portraits 
of the aristocracy, and particularly of the Order of the Golden Fleece (as in 
the left wing of the same altarpiece which shows the Marriage of Cana, painted 
by the Master of the Magdalen Legend) whom Seymour de Ricci attempted to 
identify, without reaching in all cases positive results. If these personages are 
represented as starving, their hunger is certainly not physical, but a spiritual 
hunger for the bread increased by Christ’s miracle, corresponding in an eucha- 
ristic sense to the thirst for the wine transformed from water in the Marriage 
of Cana, 

In the last decade of the fifteenth century, when this panel was painted, the 
extraordinary custom arose of representing known personalities, in their full 
particularity, in the character of saints, such as, to mention only a rather fre- 
quent example, aristocratic ladies as St. Mary Magdalen; or as in our present 
instance, introducing them as subsidiary figures in Biblical scenes.* Another 
court painter, Juan de Flandes, likewise represented the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand (Palacio Real, Madrid) in one of the small panels of his well-known 
series, painted about 1500 and treating more than forty subjects from the life 
of Christ. Here, in the middle of a large assembly, Christ is blessing the two 
fishes and five breads a small boy brings unto him; and among the crowd un- 
mistakable likenesses of the artist’s patrons Isabel the Catholic and her husband 
Ferdinand of Aragon,** are proof that this artist occasionally followed that 
strange custom too. Being only a passing fashion, it does not appear in later 
sixteenth and seventeenth century representations of the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand. Van Dyck, in an early composition dating from about 1620 and 
preserved in a complete specimen at the Neues Palais in Potsdam and in a 
beautiful fragment belonging to the Berlin art-trade (Fritz Gurlitt, about 
1930) places the chief emphasis upon the figure of Christ and the apostles sur- 
rounding Him.” He retains, however, the figure of the little boy with the five 
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loaves and two fishes (following like the fifteenth century painter the account 
of St. John) , and indicates the actual increase of the loaves by only a few figures 
in the background. 

Netherlandish art of the later sixteenth century set itself quite a difterent 
problem in the representation of a throng of people in an extensive landscape, 
a good example of which is provided in a picture by Lambert Lombard (Fig. 
2) (Dr. Curt Benedict, 1929) in which a multitude of classical figures fills a 
wide landscape bordered by rocks and trees, with the prospect of a river in the 
distance.® The figure of Christ looking in thanks towards heaven and of two 
apostles are moved into the center, but the boy known only from the Gospel 
of St. John is omitted. 

Somewhat similar in conception, also emphasizing the landscape and the 
crowd, must have been a picture of the same subject by Gillis Mostaert, an 
Antwerp painter who worked in the latter half of the sixteenth century. This 
picture is mentioned in the estate inventory, dated 1614, of a not unimportant 
art-collection of the same city.’ No details are given, and we learn only that the 
picture was in a painted yellow frame adorned in the four corners with rep- 
resentations of the four evangelists, from which we may perhaps conjecture 
that the painter had taken into consideration all four accounts of the miracle. 

This painter, who was in his time much appreciated and is in fact very inter- 
esting and influential historically, comes from a circle of artists working in 
Antwerp, and partly of Dutch origin, among whom these landscapes with 
many small figures were a favorite theme. He wasa pupil of Jan Mandyn (who 
is probably identical with the so-called Master of the Prodigal Son) and a 
contemporary of Bruegel the elder, with whom he had little in common artis- 
tically although he once completed a picture left unfinished after the death 
of the greater master. To that circle also belonged Jan van Amstel, called de 
Hollander (who in my opinion is identical with the so-called Brunswick Mono- 
grammist), Cornelis Metsys, Peter Aertszen (who seems for a time to have 
lived with his fellow-countryman Jan Mandyn of Haarlem), Herri met de 
Bles and Jan Sanders van Hemessen (considering the latter’s small-figure com- 
positions only). 

A picture of The Feeding of the Five Thousand (Fig. 3) which appeared 
about two years ago in the London art trade (Dr. Vitale Bloch) , of considerable 
size and importance,* is doubtless a common work of the two artists last men- 
tioned and dating from about 1540, probably earlier than the picture of the 
same subject by Lambert Lombard. As far as the landscape is concerned, the 
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picture shows a development of the “Panoramic Landscape,” originating from 
Joachim de Patinir, a type which, continued by such artists as Herri met de Bles, 
reached its highest level in the elder Bruegel’® and found echoes even in some 
works of Rubens. Herri met de Bles is better known from his small though 
finely painted landscapes, in which the often less happy personnel plays no 
great role. Good examples of this kind are in the Picture Gallery of Vienna 
and—only little noticed—at the Naples Museum. Yet there exist works by 
the same artist of much more important size, and with correspondingly larger 
figures of which one would believe the landscape painter hardly capable and 
which exhibit the style of well-known contemporary painters. Such figures may 
have been painted by them, or merely sketched in. A few examples of such 
works in which landscape and figures are well-matched are the Christ and 
St. Peter on the Sea-Shore (Amsterdam, J. Goudstikker) with figures in the 
style of Peter Coeck;*’ then two completely different versions of The Sermon 
of St. John the Baptist, one in the Brussels Museum with figures reminiscent of 
Jan Swart,’* and one formerly in the Gustav von Hoschek collection at 
Prague’* with numerous figures which show the style of Jan van Hemessen and 
which, with a different landscape, are more or less repeated in a second version 
in the Garschagen collection at Amsterdam.'* There is the closest affinity be- 
tween such pictures and the London Feeding of the Five Thousand, which is 
however, of still greater importance and size. Here we find the same wide view 
with high rocks, castles, rock-hewn caves, trees, a distant town on a river with 
sailing boats in motion; and likewise the actual handling, which shows much 
delicacy, is exactly comparable and without doubt is the work of Herri met de 
Bles. 

The miracle takes place in a spacious and hilly terrain occupying the fore- 
ground and middle distance. Christ, His right hand raised in benediction, and 
accompanied by three apostles, stands in the right foreground, and with His 
left hand points to the five loaves and two fishes which a boy holds up to Him 
in a cloth. So far the painter has adhered closely to the narrative of St. John. 
In the rest of the scene, however, the painter has chosen an earlier moment 
than the Master of the Catherine Legend. The crowd behind has just assembled 
and squatted on the ground to await the promised blessing and satiation of 
their hunger, and there is no question yet of collecting the remains in baskets. 
Other apostles who may be discerned among the crowd are occupied with 
fetching people, getting them to sit down and wait, and arousing their expecta- 
tions. That the scene is in the Orient is indicated by the turban-like headgear of 
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some of the men. The slender figures, with their great variety of pose and move- 

ment and their flowing drapery, have a somewhat classicist appearance, though 
not so pronounced as in the case of Lambert Lombard. In this, as also in their 
straight profiles, these figures have the closest affinity to those in a picture 
acknowledged as the work of Jan van Hemessen by all scholars, one of whom 
even declares it to be the “einzige bekannte Bild mit nur kleinen Figuren” by 
this master:'* namely The Sacrifice at Lystra at the Museum in Budapest (Fig. 
4).'® Here the movements and gestures of the figures are of the same character 
as in The Feeding of the Five Thousand; even the same physiognomical types 
reappear, as for instance the Barnabas rending his garment (in the Budapest 
picture) and the apostle (in the center of the other panel) who strides hur- 
riedly towards the left. Another picture closely related to The Feeding of the 
Five Thousand is The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem (Fig. 5) which years 
ago belonged to Dr. Felix Graefe in Weimar;"* it corresponds indeed so closely 
with the brief description of a picture in Care! van Mander’s Schilderboek that, 
judging by the reproduction only, I should incline to believe it the same com- 
position if not an original by Van Hemessen. The figures in the backgrounds 
of the master’s large-figure compositions, such as the Prodigal Son and Loose 
Com pany respectively in the Museums at Brussels and Carlsruhe, show a still 
greater affinity in form and spirit to The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

Although, by such comparisons we can convincingly establish the author- 
ship of Jan van Hemessen for the figures in the picture, it remains necessary to 
exercise great caution in judging other works of this class for several reasons. 
It can frequently be proved, as in the present case, that more than one painter 
worked on a single picture, and, moreover, the painters of this group are more 
numerous than is generally known"* and the dates are difficult to survey on 
account of the dispersion of the material. 

The picture here discussed has an important bearing on one of the major 
problems in this connection, which was first broached by O. Eisenmann’® and 
more recently considered by M. J. Friedlander,”° namely the suggested identity 
of Jan van Hemessen with the so-called “Brunswick Monogrammist.”” Many 
years ago I replied to this in the negative,’ and with the agreement of a num- 
ber of scholars ventured the surmise that the Monogrammist is in fact Jan van 
Amstel, called de Hollander, who immigrated to Antwerp and was active there 
between 1527 and 1540. I still hold to this opinion, and believe that in Jan van 
Hemessen and the “Brunswick Monogrammist” we must recognize two 
entirely different artistic personalities. Actually their style of composition is 
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quite dissimilar. Jan van Hemessen always accentuates the foreground by 
larger figures, frequently half-figures of life-size, while the landscape forms 
merely a background and hence appears an addition even in pictures which 
are throughout from his own hand. With the Monogrammist on the other 
hand, the figures are all set into the landscape, not before it; they are surrounded 
by it, and even in the foreground they are small, the stature being reduced in 
proper perspective towards the background. In Jan van Hemessen the figures, 
excepting the more realistic life-size ones, are slender and in the historical com- 
positions draped in an idealized antique style, with here and there oriental 
headgear. In the Monogrammist the figures are short and stout and clothed al- 
ways in the fashion of the time, i.e. about 1530-40, even in Biblical subjects. 
Only rarely do turban-like hats occur among the little round hats of the men and 
the white hoods of the women. Jan van Hemessen, as a Fleming, follows Quin- 
ten Metsys though under stronger Italian influence; the Monogrammist, as a 
Dutchman, follows independently the stern Dutch realism of Lucas van Ley- 
den. The first is unmistakably a painter of historical subjects, the latter is a 
born landscapist and at the same time one of the creators of Netherlandish 
genre-painting. 

Comparisons between these two artists with pictures of the same subject 
should be most fruitful. Were Jan van Hemessen’s authorship of the Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem (Graefe collection, Weimar) fully assured,?? as I am 
inclined to presume, at least as far as concerns its composition, the contrast 
which it presents with a picture of the same subject in the Stuttgart Museum** 
indubitably by the Monogrammist, would emphasize the divergences. The 
Feeding of the Five Thousand may be compared with a work representing a 
similar though not identical subject, namely the most important work by the 
Monogrammist (Fig. 7) at the Brunswick Museum,”* which bears the mono- 
gram which has given him his name, and which I still believe to be the signa- 
ture of Jan van Amstel. This picture also represents a meal in the open air, 
not The Feeding of the Five Thousand, as has often been suggested, but a 
parable of Christ which occurs twice in the scripture in different forms, once 
as “‘the great supper’” (Luke XIV 16-24) and once as “the royal wedding” 
(Matt. XXII 2-10). The artist however, treated the subject somewhat freely, 
so that it is impossible to say with certainty which of the two versions he fol- 
lowed. What most concerned him was the host’s order to his servant to go 
forth into the streets and byways of the city and to bring in the poor and 
maimed, the halt and blind. Of the royal wedding it is written: 
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Fig. 5. JAN VAN HEMESSEN, The Entry of Christ into Jerusalem 
W emmar, Dr. Felix Graefe 


Fig. 6. JAN VAN HEMESSEN, Loose Compan) 
Hartford, Wadsworth Athenaeum 
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So those servants went out into the highways and gathered together all 
as many as they found, both bad and good: and the wedding was furnished 
with guests. 


The artist’s problem here is similar to that presented by the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand, apart from the tables at which the guests have taken their 
places. At one of these tables is seated the host, or king, the only turbanned 
figure, behind whom is spread a cloth in the fashion usual at Netherlandish 
wedding feasts. How different from Jan van Hemessen is the depiction of 
the landscape and space, which form a unity embracing the numerous small 
figures, with their varied pose and movement. The details are painted with the 
care of the miniaturist, and his color is far daintier and paler than Jan van 
Hemessen’s. In short this picture impresses us with a quite different artistic 
feeling from The Feeding of the Five Thousand. \ therefore maintain my 
opinion that the identification of Jan van Hemessen with the “Brunswick 
Monogrammist”’ is unacceptable. 

A small copy of a Brothel by Jan van Hemessen, which was in an Antwerp 
collection in 1663 has been referred to in support of that identification.*® 
Against this it may be urged that this is not necessarily one of the small pic- 
tures of such subjects by the Monogrammist, but may be equally a small ver- 
sion of such a picture by Van Hemessen as the Loose Company in the Museum 
at Karlsruhe or the similar subject in the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford 
(Fig. 6), which might well be regarded as a brothel scene. Finally, while a 
charming picture of Christ with Martha and Mary (Fig. 8) which belongs 
to Dr. M. J. Friedlander?® is undoubtedly the work of the Monogrammist, it 
is certainly a portion of a larger work with big figures, which may or may not 
have been by Van Hemessen. Nothing is known of any collaboration between 
the latter and Jan van Amstel, yet such a collaboration is conceivable, even 
though the background figures in all Van Hemessen pictures known to us are 
obviously by his own hand. So far as we can see such collaboration occurred 
even in tasks which each artist could have mastered alone. An instance of this 
is provided by The Feeding of the Five Thousand here discussed. A thorough 
investigation of collaboration among Netherlandish painters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, from the picture of The Virgin (according to Van 
Mander) by Joos van Cleve and Joachim de Patinir, to the Adam and Eve by 
Rubens and Velvet Bruegel at the Mauritshuis, would be an instructive un- 
dertaking, from which one might well learn the nature of the relationship 
between collaborators, their mutual understanding, and harmonious creation. 
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* The Burlington Magazine, XL (1922), p. 163. 
*M. J. Friedlander, Die altniederlindische Malerei, Berlin, 1926, IV, pp. 105 and 137, No. 49, with repro- 
ductions; and Leiden, 1935, XII, p. 19; there is also more information to be found about the wings of the 
altar, painted by other contemporary artists. 

* Apart from the female figure on the left and the two dogs in front being taken from known works of 
Rogier, this assumption can be supported too by the fact that one of the women with the veil-hood in the 
row to the right is obviously taken from Rogier’s Portrait of a Lady in the Maurice de Rothschild collection 
in Paris (cf. M. J. Friedlander, op. cit., Il, p. 95, No. 13). This has already been observed by Seymour de 
Ricci who is inclined to recognize in her Michelle de Valois, the wife of Philip le Bon. 

* Cf. my remarks on this habit in the Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, n. F. VII (1933), 
p. 192. 

“a Cf. F. J. Samchez Cantén, E/ retablo de la Reina Catolica, Archivo Espanol de Arte y Arqueologia, No. 17, 
Madrid, 1930, p. 25 and plate III. 

* Both pictures reproduced in my book on Van Dyck, Klassiker der Kunst, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1931, XIII, 


. 63. 
Me J. Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Leyden, 1933, XIII, p. 150, No. 106 with reproduction 


on plate XXVIII. 
""Spysinge van vyf duysent menschen, met een gheilen cante beschildert mette vier Evangelisten opte 
hoecken,” Inventory of Philips van Valckenisse, April 10—May 3, 1614; J. Denucé, De Antwerpsche 
Konstkamers,” The Hague, 1932, p. 17. There was a copy of this picture in the same collection, op. cit., 
p. 25. The original by Gillis Mostaert has with all probability to be recognized in a picture which appeared 
in a catalogue of one of the loan exhibitions of the “Gesellschaft patriotischer Kunstfreunde in Béhmen” 
at Prague in 1835. It is described as Christ feeding the 10,000 (sic) and attributed to Jacob Grimmer. But 
as it bore the date 1596, it could not have been the work of this artist, deceased in 1590. Obviously the mono- 
gram G M has been as wrongly interpreted then just as that of a Kermis in the museum of the same town 
(No. 209) still erroneously attributed to Grimmer although no doubt by G. Mostaert too. 

* On panel; H. 3714; W. 5314 in. 

* This is a translation of the very suitable term “Weltlandschaft,” introduced by Ludwig von Baldass, “Die 
niederlandische Landschaftsmalerei von Patinier bis Bruegel,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
Kaiserhauses, Vienna, 1918, XX XIV, p. 111. 

*” This type appears quite accomplished in a small landscape with the Flight into Egypt by Peter Bruegel, 
the Elder, sold at Christie’s in London from the estate of Mrs. Frank Holborne, Bladon Castle, Burton-on-Trent, 
on July 14th, 1939, and acquired by Count Antoine Seilern for his well-known collection. The archaic 
conception of this work seemed to indicate an early date, but I learn that by cleaning the original signature, 
the date 1563 has come to light, proving that Bruegel kept to this type also in his maturity. 

“From the Coray-Stoop collection, sold at Luzern, July 29th, 1925, No. 35; cf. M. J. Friedlander, op. cit., 
XIII, p. 147, No. 71. 

*® From the Alexis Schénlank collection, Berlin, sold at Cologne April 28th, 1896, No. 13. 

** W/. Martin’s catalogue of this collection, Prague, 1907, No. 5; sale-catalogue, Vienna, March 24th, 1909, 
No. 2; cf. M. J. Friedlander, op. cit., XIII, p. 146, No. 62a. 

*M. J. Friedlander, op. cit., XIII, p. 146, No. 62 with reproduction on plate XVII. 

* Friedrich Winkler in Thieme-Becker’s Kinsitlerlexikon, Leipzig, 1923, XVI, p. 366. 

* Ludwig von Baldass, Jahrbuch des kunsthistorischen Instituts der k. k. Zentralkommission fiir Denk- 
malpflege, 1917, p. 6, with reproduction on plate VII; M. J. Friedlander (op. cit., XII, p. 188, No. 197) 

also admitted this picture to his list of Jan van Hemessen’s works. 

* Reproduced in the owner's book, Jam Sanders van Hemessen und seine Identifikation mit dem Braun- 
schweiger Monogrammisten, Leipzig, 1909, plate XI and XII. 

**M. J. Friedlander did not fail to realize this circumstance and says (op. cit., XIII, p. 46): ‘The number 

of anonymous landscape paintings from about 1540 is great.” 

* ©. Eisenmann, Repertorium fir Kunstwissenschaft, Vil (1884), p. 209. 

*°M. J. Friedlander, op. cit., XII, p. 88. 

*4In the short contributions “Amstel, Jan van” and ‘Braunschweiger Monogrammist’ to Thieme-Becker's 

Kiinstlerlexikon, 1907, 1, p. 423, and 1910, IV, p. 552, republished in my ‘“Gesammelte Aufsiatze,” Aus 

drei Jabrhunderten Europdischer Malerei, Vienna, 1933, II, p. 145, with notes by the editor Ludwig Burchard, 
. 332, giving evidence of assenting opinions of other scholars. Moreover, cf. F. M. Haberditzl, Kunst- 

geschichtliche Anzeigen, 1909, p. 99; and E. Dietz, Sitzungsberichte der Kunstgeschichtlichen Gesellschaft, 

Berlin, 1909, p. 12. 

* The reproductions in the book of Felix Graefe are quoted in note 17. 

*8 Reproduced by Felix Graefe, of. cit., plate X; and by Ludwig von Baldass, Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen 

Sammlungen des Kaiserhouses, Vienna, 1918, XX XIIII, plate XV. 

** Reproduced by Felix Graefe, of. cit., plate I-IV; and by Ludwig von Baldass ,op. cit., p. 134. 

** “Een bordeelrjen, copye naer Hemsen,” Estate Anna de Schot, April 21st, 1663, J. Denucé, op. cit., p. 238. 

*® A good reproduction in M. J. Friedlander, of. cit., XII, plate XLIV. 
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CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, AN ACCOUNT 
OF HIS LIFE AND WORK By THEODORE BOLTON 


J. INTRODUCTION: ELLIOTT’S DEVELOPMENT 


N the history of American portrait painting, Charles Loring Elliott was 
the most important portrait painter working in New York after the death 
of Henry Inman, whose pictures were discussed in this magazine, Autumn 

1940. Writing in 1905, Samuel Isham summarized Elliott’s work as follows: 


He was for his time the most skillful portrait painter in the country, 
and his work shows an even level of excellence, and a mature and un- 
changing method of work. He painted with a full brush charged with 
freely flowing paint, without fumbling or working over. The drawing is 
firm, the color fresh and clean, the likeness well caught, very much like 
the contemporary work of Winterhalter and his contemporaries in France, 
and, like that, rather lacking in personal feeling and poetry; but yet a dis- 
tinct advance on Harding and Inman. Elliott after his early days painted 
portraits exclusively and mostly heads, which were excellent. When he 
attempted full-length figures the result was much inferior. The costume 
of the time was inelegant and most of his sitters ungainly, and he had little 
idea of how to compose a large canvas, painting the boots and table-cover 
with the same insistence as the face.* 

This is an excellent summary. However, from the point of view of quality, 


there is no evidence to support Isham’s preference for Elliott’s work above that 
of Inman. The average quality of Inman’s work is high whereas the quality of 
Elliott’s work is uneven, sometimes high but also frequently second-rate, both 
as to composition and technique. For example, Elliott never painted a com- 
position to compare with the double portrait of Georgianna Wright and her 
Mother, by Inman, at the Boston Museum. In order to place Elliott historically 
it is More exact to state that he was one of the important painters at work dur- 
ing the period extending from about 1839 to 1868. 

In this first survey of Elliott’s life and work the attempt will be made to 
indicate the time and place of his activities; to catalogue some of his work 
including recorded but still unlocated portraits; and to mention a number 
of approximately dated portraits with the idea of tracing a development. The 
artist’s chronology is not difficult to establish except for his early activity in 
upstate New York. He moved to New York City about 1839 and there, or 
in that vicinity, he remained until shortly before his death at Albany in 1258. 
It is a more difficult task to catalogue his portraits. According to his friend 
Henry Theodore Tuckerman, he “executed nearly seven hundred paintings.’ 
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Thus far it has been possible to find information concerning only about one 
hundred and forty. Many of these remain unlocated. However, most of those 
available for study are in New York City and although this material is not 
abundant there are a sufficient number of approximately dated portraits to 
trace Elliortt’s technical and stylistic development. 

At this stage in the investigation a survey of the career and work of Charles 
Loring Elliott reveals an artist who began painting in the traditional style, but 
who, as time went on, changed his concept of portrait painting, and neglected 
his craftsmanship in order to produce photographic imitations. In stylistic 
terms Elliott began as a painter in the Romantic style and ended as a highly 
Photographic-Realist. One source of interest in his career is that he illustrates 
very clearly the impact of the photograph upon American portrait painting. 

Placed in the order of their production, his approximately dated portraits 
show successively the influences of Gilbert Stuart, of Henry Inman, and of 
the camera invention of L. J. M. Daguerre. The influence of Gilbert Stuart 
was based on the artist’s study of a single portrait. While living in Syracuse 
Elliott obtained possession of a portrait by Gilbert Stuart and kept the picture 
in his studio for many years as an example. 

The influence of Henry Inman was direct: Elliott met Inman in New York 
about 1844, became his friend and admirer for the few remaining years of 
Inman’s life, and painted in Inman’s romantic manner for a number of years. 
The influence of Inman upon Elliott is well shown in Elliott’s portrait of 
Inman (Fig. 6). Charles Edwards Lester records that, during the last months 
of Inman’s life, when Lester and Elliott were visiting him, Inman said to 
Elliott: 


My dear Elliott, when I shail have somewhat recovered my health and 


spirits we must exchange portraits.* 
Since Inman died in 1846 and since the portrait is dated 1847 it must have 


been painted from recollection and, possibly, with the aid of a daguerreotype. 
But the portrait stands as a fine artistic performance in the Inman tradition. 

The influence of the daguerreotype and photograph on the work of Elliott 
is obvious in his later portraits. Like many of the portrait painters of the Civil 
War period he painted photographic likenesses. There is even documentary 
evidence to the effect that Elliott copied daguerreotypes and photographs 
directly. In the case of Elliott’s portrait of James Fenimore Cooper, exhibited 


1862, Thomas Bangs Thorpe states: 
I sat beside Mr. Elliott much of the time he was engaged in painting his 
portrait of Fenimore Cooper—I believe for Mr. Putnam the publisher. He 
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was copying it from a small daguerreotype—one on a silver-plate: he 
worked at it with great interest and spoke enthusiastically of the Daguerrean 
art. He observed that he never saw a picture made by the process that did 
not have about it something to admire. He liked Rembrandt better if such 
a thing were possible, after he had studied daguerreotypes, for they justi- 
fied his extreme effects in light and shade.* 

That Elliott used photographs upon which to base his portrait of Colonel 
Samuel Colt, now at the Wadsworth Athenaeum, Hartford, Connecticut, is 
stated by the artist’s friend Lewis Gaylord Clark.* But even without docu- 
mentary evidence one may easily hazard the guess that many of Elliott’s post- 
war portraits were based on photographs. He was following the popular 
trend from Romanticism to Photographic-Realism. The portrait of John 
Alstyne, at the New York Historical Society (Fig. 12), painted 1866, is essen- 
tially in the style of Photographic-Realism. The emphasis is placed as much 
on the detail as on more important general forms destroying the total design 
for a photographic effect. But even before this time Elliott’s entire concept of 
portraiture had changed. His striving for photographic effect is apparent in 
most of his post-war work. One has only to compare any of Elliott's post-war 
portraits with such excellent artistic performances as Elliott’s portraits of 
Inman and Clark to notice the difference between Photographic-Realism and 
sound traditional painting. 

When Elliott came to New York, about 1839, the demand for portraits 
was such that his friend Henry Inman deplored what he termed the “‘rage for 
portraits.”° The rage for oil portraits did not subside until after Elliott’s death. 
But for the small portraits, the miniatures, there was no longer a steady de- 
mand after the Civil War. Tuckerman, writing in 1867, states that “photog- 
raphy has, in great measure, superseded miniature painting.””’ 

The subsiding of the rage for oil portraits was not marked by a sudden 
falling off in demand. While no tabulation has been made of portrait artists 
who began their work after the year 1860, of the 996 portrait artists working 
before 1860 whose names have been recorded, as many as 377 were active 
after that year.® This is evidence enough to show that the work of Elliott and 
his contemporaries declined in the 1860's in quality rather than in quantity 
because of the active competition of the portrait photographers after the 
Civil War. 

But before the work of Elliott, or that of any other artist, may be considered 
as a whole there must be a tabulation of his work regardless of quality. In the 
case of any competent portrait painter, even work of a poor quality will have 
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the documentary value which is attached to any portrait painted from life. 
Thus a catalogue of Elliott’s portraits is of service to the social historian, the 
student of literature, and the interested layman as well as to the art historian, 
the museum curator, and the collector because he painted accurate, if not 
always artistic, likenesses of many prominent authors, artists, philanthropists, 
business men, clergymen, politicians, lawyers and social personages of his 
day. The history of American intellectual and social life of the Romantic 
period will always be illustrated largely by Elliott’s portraits. 


Il. ELLIOTT’S EARLY YEARS: SCIPIO, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
CITY, 1812-1839 


Charles Loring Elliott, the son of Daniel Elliott, an architect and building 
contractor, and Mehitable (Booth) Elliott, was born October 12, 1812, at 
Scipio, Cayuga County, New York.** In 1827 the family moved to Syracuse, 
Onondaga County, where, after attending the district school, Elliott worked 
for a short time as a clerk in a grocery and dry goods store. In order to train 
the boy as an architect the father supplied him with architectural plates and 
sent him to a “select school” for two years. Although young Elliott became 
proficient enough to furnish his father with architectural drawings he was 
bent on becoming a painter and gave up thoughts of architecture as a pro- 
fession when his student period came to an end.** 

In order to gain instruction in painting Elliott went to New York City, 
probably during the summer of 1829, with a letter of introduction to John 
Trumbull, the president of the “Old Academy.” Elliott presented his letter 
to Trumbull who had his studio in the “Old Academy” building. The elderly 
artist, recalling his own lifetime of work without adequate remuneration, 
strongly advised Elliott to continue his work in architecture. Elliott, however, 
remained unmoved. Then Trumbull generously permitted him to draw from 
the casts in the building although it was officially open for students only dur- 
ing the winter. After “several months” of instruction under Trumbull, Elliott 
sought advice from John Quidor, the figure painter.? Here he met Thomas 
Bangs Thorpe, later to become an author but then wishing to become a painter. 
This meeting which resulted in a friendship lasting almost forty years, took 
place, according to Thorpe, when Elliott was “‘not quite eighteen years of age,” 
which places the time as shortly before Elliott’s eighteenth birthday on October 
12, 1829. Of the meeting Thorpe wrote: 
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When I first met Elliott he was not quite eighteen years of age. . . . It 
subsequently appeared that, inspired by the same motive, we must have 
simultaneously started from different points in the city to find the painting 
room of John Quidor.* 


While Quidor did not instruct Elliott and Thorpe, he gave them “‘easel 
space” in his painting room. Here Elliott remained for half a year. Thorpe 


continues: 


The six months spent with Quidor, when but eighteen years of age, 
was all the study Elliott ever had as a pupil. . . . He was never a pupil of 
Colonel Trumbull. 

Finding it necessary to commence upon his own resources, Elliott moved 
to a room in a building . . . corner of Broome Street and Broadway, and 
there he worked steadily for a few months, gradually throwing aside his 
landscape and figure-pieces, and confining himself to faces. . . . 

A year had now passed in New York, and Elliott's resources were for 
the time being exhausted, and it became a necessity to obtain employment. 
In his desire to accomplish this object, he decided to visit the three then 
prominent art-centres of the city, and from their presiding masters seek 
advice... . 


Thorpe accompanied Elliott on his visits. They first went to see Dr. Hosack 
who had a collection of pictures at his home. Thorpe continues: 


We then went to the studios of Waldo and Jewett, who carried on their 
business in a quaint old two story wooden house in Courtlandt Street near 
Broadway. The reception room, which occupied a part of the second floor 
of the building, had its walls colored of a deep reddish green, and was 
further occupied with parallel wooden slats, which ran around the entire 
room, and were so situated by distance that the portraits on exhibition 
could be inserted in them—a cheap device to meet the want of frames. . . . 
Mr. Waldo apparently expected Elliott, for he took his specimens—two 
in number—in his hands without hesitation or surprise, looked at them 
attentively, and pronounced them most promising indeed. . 

Proceeding up Broadway we turned into Barclay Street. We paid our 
respects to Colonel Trumbull, who had his painting room in the old 
American Academy Building. . . . If Elliott ever saw Colonel Trumbull 
before or after that interview, 1: am not aware of the fact.* 


On the other hand, Elliott’s friend E. Anna Lewis states specifically that 
Elliott spent “several months” studying under Trumbull. The year that she 
wrote, 1854, Elliott painted her portrait and she must have known him well 
since she quotes him extensively and directly.° 

After Elliott left Quidor’s studio, according to Lester, he spent “‘a winter 
with his friends,” presumably at Syracuse, ‘painting in the meanwhile, a 
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great number of excellent portraits. . .. The following spring he resumed his 
labors in New York.” He now painted two illustrations, one for Irving’s Bold 
Dragoon and the other for Paulding’s Dutchman’s Fireside, which were dis- 
played in a shop window and attracted the attention of John Trumbull. Moved 
by his admiration for the pictures Trumbull called on the artist and said: 
You can go on painting, Sir. You need not follow architecture. I wish 
you good-day, Sir.® 

Lester continues: “The next ten years he passed chiefly in Central New 
York—ten of the brightest years of his life.”* Tuckerman states that it was 
during this period and while he was living at Syracuse that Elliott obtained 
possession of the portrait by Gilbert Stuart which he kept in his studio as a 
model for many years. The portrait has been identified as that of Dr. William 
Hartigan.’ 

In 1833 Elliott painted portraits of members of the faculty of Hamilton 
College, Oneida County, New York. There he met Daniel Huntington, later 
president of the National Academy, but then a student at Hamilton.* Hunt- 
ington sat to Elliott for a cabinet size portrait.* This little portrait, now in the 
possession of Mrs. Huntington Tappan, is the earliest portrait by Elliott located 
so far. While it is not important in the study of Elliott’s paintings as a whole, 
it is interesting as an example of Elliott’s work as an itinerant portrait painter. 

During 1834-1838 Elliott painted numerous portraits at Skaneateles. Many 
of these have been recorded by his fellow artist John D. Barrow, including 
members of the family of Richard Talcott; F. G. Jewett and his wife; Harrison 
B. Dodge and his wife, and two daughters; William H. Jewett; Samuel Fran- 
cis; Captain James Hall and his wife; William Gibbs; Samuel Rhoades; Henry 
Austin; Warren Hecox; Dorastus Kellogg; Charles Pardee; David Hall and 
his son Daniel; Frederick V. D. Horton; Miss Horton; George F. Leitch and 
his wife; Gurdon Porter and his wife; Hosmer Newton; William V. Porter; 
Mrs. Laura Horton; Samuel Francis, junior; Thomas W. Hecox; and a copy 
of Spencer’s portrait of Daniel Keliogg for the bank at Auburn. Other por- 
traits of residents of Skaneateles, painted at a later date, were those of Captain 
Nash De Cort (or De Cost) ; Mrs. E. N. Leslie; Mrs. Samuel Roosevelt; and 
David Kellogg. Barrow also mentions portraits of Dr. Evelyn H. Porter and 
Augustus Kellogg as among those portraits that were burned with his studio. 
When this disaster took place Barrow does not record. At all events, such is 
Elliott’s record to the year 1838. Save for the cabinet portrait of Daniel Hunt- 
ington, all of it remains to be located since the time Barrow wrote in 1897."° 
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Ill. ELLIOTT’S EARLY PROFESSIONAL LIFE IN NEW YORK: 
1839-1860 


Although the date of Elliott’s return to New York has not yet been ascer- 
tained, it was possibly some time during, or a short time before, the year 1839 
when he showed his work for the first time at the National Academy exhibi- 
tions. He exhibited his work for two years and his record, assembled from 
the exhibition catalogues of the National Academy, is as follows: 


1839 Charles L. Elliott 


203 Head of Skaneateles Lake—(Owned by) A. G. Jerome 
253 Portrait of a Gentleman—( Owned by) A. G. Jerome 


1840 C. L. Elliott, East Broadway 
39 Portrait of a Gentleman—(Owned by) C. W. Brainerd 
51 Portrait of a Young Lady—( Owned by) Capt. C. Vanderbilt 
64 Portrait of a Young Gentleman—( Owned by) Capt. C. Van- 
derbilt 

Since none of these pictures has been located, the record is given in full with 
the names of the owners as an aid for the future identification of the portraits. 
Sometimes the owner of a portrait was also the sitter. Sometimes the owner 
was a relative of the sitter. Again: while the owner might have been neither 
the sitter nor a relative, his name is part of the history of the portrait and may 
furnish a starting point in the search for the portrait. 

Elliott did not exhibit again at the National Academy until 1844. During 
the intervening years he lived in straightened circumstances and Tuckerman 
comments: “He was obliged to pay his indulgent landlord with a note of 
hand” and returned to Syracuse. ‘There he learned that a wealthy trader, 
desirous of the éclat of a connoisseur was resolved to possess the cherished 
portrait” by Gilbert Stuart which Elliott owned. The “wealthy trader” insisted 
on the portrait by Gilbert Stuart as the settlement of the debt. The portrait 
which the creditor demanded and obtained proved later to be a copy which 
Elliott had made. When the creditor found out his mistake, he brought suit 
and the result was that Elliott retained the original picture but was forced to 
pay damages.’ 

Fortunately two portraits painted by Elliott during this period have been 
located and are precisely dated so that one may gain some idea as to Elliott’s 
early work. These are the portraits of B. Davis Noxon and his wife. The first 
is inscribed on the back: “Painted by C. L. Elliott 1841.”” They are the earliest 
portraits of Elliott, so far noted, after Elliott’s artless little portrait of Daniel 
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Huntington. They are painted with extreme care and, to judge from photo- 
graphs, are excellent artistic performances. They are owned by Mrs. William 


Pratt Abbott, Suffern, N. Y. 
It must have been about 1844 that Lewis Gaylord Clark met Elliott and 


learned of the artist’s decision to return to Syracuse, although Clark gives the 
date as 1834. Clark wrote: 


In a pleasant afternoon in October, 1834, Mr. Elliott called upon me 
at the office of the Knickerbocker Magazine. We had never met before, 
but he was an “Onondaga boy” like myself; so we were at once ac- 
quainted. ... 

Upon inquiring how he was succeeding in his profession in the city, he 
replied, ‘“Very indifferently well. I have found but little encouragement,” 
said he, ‘‘so little in fact that I think of retiring to Onondaga County, 
where I am at least better known, and try to make my way in the world.” 
I dissuaded him from adopting this course. 

“Hold on: Don’t be discouraged. Perhaps you are too modest!” (which 
was the exact fact). “Remember that the world meets nobody half-way. 
Are you acquainted with Henry Inman? I want him to see some of your 
paintings.” 

Upon being informed that he had accidently met that accomplished and 
superb artist but once, and then only for a moment, we arranged for a 
meeting the next day. 

On the following morning, therefore, I called upon Inman who was an 
intimate personal friend, and he readily accompanied me to Elliott's little 
studio, then in an upper room of the Delmonico Building, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers Street. The young painter had upon his easel 
the noble head of Captain John Ericsson (of ‘Ironclad Monitor’ fame), 


about half finished.* 


That this meeting, which resulted in such an important influence on Elliott's 
painting, must have happened about 1844 instead of 1834, as Clark states, is 
partly proved by the fact that Ericsson did not come to the United States until 
1840. Also, the portrait was not exhibited until 1845 at the National Academy 
so that it was probably painted either in that year or during 1844. 

From 1844 until his death in 1868, Elliott exhibited his work almost annually 
at the National Academy. Only in 1861 did he fail to display his work. 

Elliott’s record for 1844-1846, assembled from the catalogues, is as follows: 


1844 C. L. Elliott, Granite Building 
18 Full length portrait of the Hon. W. H. Seward 
61 Portrait of a Gentleman—(Owned by) Thomas B. Fitch 
169 Portrait of a Lady—( Owned by) F. V. D. Horton 
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Fig. 4. CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, 
Mrs. Estelle A. Lewis (1848) Fig. 5, CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, 
New York Historical Society Portrait of a Lad) 

Brooklyn Museum 


Fig. 6. CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, Fig. 7. CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, 
Henry Inman ( 1847-48 ) Caleb Gaspar (1852) 
New York, Century Association New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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202 Portrait of Mr. Dickinson the miniature painter—(Owned 
by) C. L. Elliott 
210 Portrait of a Gentleman—( Owned by) C. L. Elliott 
1845 C. L. Elliott, Room 27, Granite Building 
98 Portrait of an Artist—(Owned by) James H. Cafferty 
119 Captain Ericsson 
128 F.R. Spencer—(Owned by) N. Academy of Design 
190 Study from Life—(Owned by) G. W. Austen 
198 Portrait of a Gentleman 
200 Portrait of a Lady—(Owned by) John Rice 
220 Horace Kneeland, Sculptor 
229 Portrait of a Child—(Owned by) J. P. Yelverton 
1846 C. L. Elliott, Granite Building 
24 Rev. T. H. Taylor, D.D. 
75 Portrait of a Gentleman—(Owned by) J. W. Lightbody 
185 Portrait of an Artist—(Owned by) S. Thayer 
212 Portrait of a Gentleman—(Owned by) Dr. Horatio Stone 
215 “Old Knick”—(Owned by) S. Gaylord Clark 
223 Portrait of a Lady—( Owned by) W. H. Townsend 
305 Capt. Nash De Cost—(Owned by) S. S. Brainerd 


None of the portraits exhibited in 1844 has been located. Of those exhibited 
in 1845, one, the portrait of Frederick R. Spencer the artist, is still in the 
“Permanent Collection of the National Academy of Design.” Of the portraits 
exhibited in 1846 only one has been located: the portrait of the Reverend 
Thomas H. Taylor which is at Grace Church, New York. A discussion of the 
other portraits is possible because of C. E. Lester’s account of Elliott’s work 
on display at that time. Lester wrote: 


He met with no great ‘‘success” till 1845, when his picture of Colonel 
Ericsson excited universal admiration. The best judges said it was the best 
American portrait since Stuart. This soon became the general feeling, and 
that feeling has been growing, until now [1850] Elliott stands unquestion- 
ably at the head of the portrait painters of his time. 

The following year (1846) a considerable number of his pictures were 
sent to the Academy—among them those of Horatio Stone (the sculptor, 
now in Rome), T. B. Thorpe, Clark of the Knickerbocker, and Thayer, 
which seemed to be regarded, especially by the best judges, as the finest 
work Elliott had yet done. The latter was one of the finest subjects the 
painter is ever favored with. In transparent honesty of likeness, in earnest- 
ness of expression, in geniality of feeling, in deep, rich flesh-tints which 
come out from fine faces around the fireside of home, and, above all, in 
the spirituality of the man’s individual human soul, “the Thayer picture” as 
everybody called it, created the same impression on everybody.” 











Of the two unnamed portraits in the catalogue of 1846, the only possible 
portrait which may have portrayed Thomas Bangs Thorpe was that owned 
by J. W. Lightbody, since the other unnamed portrait was a Portrait of a Lady. 
And while the portrait of Lewis Gaylord Clark (Fig. 2) is not named in the 
catalogue, it was undoubtedly the portrait listed as Old Knick since that was 
a pseudonym of Clark’s, who was the editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 
The portrait of Sanford Thayer, a fellow-artist whom Elliott knew at Syracuse, 
is, obviously, the Portrait of an Artist listed as being owned by “S. Thayer”’ in 
the Academy catalogue. 

To return to the early part of the year 1846: it was shortly before his death 
that Henry Inman paid Elliott a visit and suggested that they paint portraits 
of each other.® Inman died on January 17, 1846, and the portraits were never 
painted. The late portrait of Inman, not from life, by Elliott has already been 
noted. From this time on Elliott was to have no important rival in the field 
of New York portraiture, but, at the same time, he lost the one important 
artistic influence of his lifetime. However, the influence of Inman was to per- 
sist for some years to come. 

While the annual exhibition of the National Academy was being held 
from April 16 to July 14, 1846, Elliott, who had been elected associate N. A., 
the year before, was elected full Academician, according to Cummings’ His- 
toric Annals of the institution. It was also during 1846 that Elliott took part 
in discussions which led to the founding of the Century Club, or The Century 
Association to use the more accurate title. 

According to the annual club book of that association, the Century was 
founded by forty-two artists and amateurs at a meeting of the Sketch Club. 
The founders were either members or frequent guests of the Sketch Club. 
Elliott was one of the guests. Although the idea was under discussion in 1846, 
it was not until 1847 that the Century Association held its first meeting. 

Obviously the names of guests at club meetings rarely become part of the 
records of a club, so that Elliott probably was a guest more frequently than 
the four times his name appears in the minutes of the Sketch Club. But a men- 
tion of the four occasions is sufficient to indicate Elliott’s standing with his 
fellow-artists at this time. His name first appears in the minutes of the club 
for a meeting which took place on January 8, 1847 at the house of J. H. Gourlie, 
No. ror Varick Street; and among the seventeen members then present were 
William Cullen Bryant, H. K. Brown, Chapman, Durand, Gray, Huntington, 
and Shegogue. His name appears for a second time in the record of a meeting 
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held at the house of Dudley B. Fuller, No. 103 Waverly Place. On March 5, 
he was one of the five guests invited to the meeting held at the “house of T. S. 
Cummings, Esq., No. 50 Walker Street.”” Among the other guests was Benson 
J. Lossing. Elliott’s name appears for the last time in the minutes recording a 
meeting, held March 19, 1846, at the “house of Messrs. [H. P.} Gray & 
[H. K.} Brown, 77 Spring Sereet.”’?° 

To resume the record of Elliott’s work as shown at the National Academy: 
all four portraits which he sent to the annual exhibition of 1847 are named 
in the catalogue: David Austen, A. M. Cozzens, Henry Inman (Fig. 6), (now 
at the Century Association, New York) and James E. Freeman, the artist, 
which is in the National Academy of Design building, in the “Permanent 
Collection.” In 1847 he also painted a portrait of Fitz~Greene Halleck later 
engraved by Cheney and published by Appleton in a collection of Halleck’s 
poems.” Frank W. Noxon was unable to locate the portrait in 1912." 

It was probably this portrait which Elliott, giving his address as “14 Warren 
Street,” exhibited with three others at the annual exhibition of the National 
Academy held in 1848. Although the three other portraits are not named in 
the catalogue, one of these may be identified by a comment written by Edgar 
Allen Poe in the Southern Literary Messenger for September 1848, as follows: 

There has lately been exhibited at the Academy of Fine Arts in New York, 

a portrait of Mrs. Lewis, the poetess, by Elliott, which is at the same time, 
a forcible likeness, and one of the most praiseworthy pictures ever painted.® 

In 1849, giving his address as “Art Union Building,” he sent seven portraits 
to the Academy exhibition, and seven others in 1851. In 1852 he again sent 
seven pictures, among them a “Sketch of Hon. Albert Pike,” No. 27. In 1853 
he sent eleven portraits, among them “Rev. Dr. Field,” No. 368. 

Another reference to the year 1853 or possibly 1852, has been noted by 
E. Anna Lewis. Speaking of a portrait of an old man, exhibited in 1848, she 
notes: 

The portrait of the Old Man was sent to London last year where it was 
pronounced by the best artists and critics of Great Britain, to be equal to 
anything ever painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence and Van Dyck.® 

Of the seven portraits which he sent to the Academy exhibition of 1854, 
three are named in the catalogue: ‘“Ex-mayor Kingsland,” now at City Hall, 
New York; Caleb Lyon of Lyonsdale, and William Cullen Bryant, now at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. During the year the appreciative article on Elliott 
by E. Anna Lewis appeared in the Home Journal, reprinted from Graham's 
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Magazine, from which numerous references have been taken. Mrs. Lewis noted 
that at this time Elliott’s “‘studio is in the Art Union Building, Broadway, New 
York. His home is in West Hoboken where he has recently purchased con- 
siderable real estate.” This is the earliest reference found so far of Elliott’s 
removal to New Jersey where he was to remain until the last year of his life. 
However, Elliott continued to keep his studio in New York City and to exhibit 
at the annual displays of the National Academy. In 1855 he sent five portraits, 
and of these two are named in the catalogue: “Gov. E. C. West,” then at 
Bellevue Hospital; and a portrait of James E. Freeman, probably the portrait 
on view in 1847 but possibly a second portrait. 

In the year 1855 Elliott's work received wide publicity through engravings 
made after his portraits of prominent literary men which were published in 
The Knickerbocker Gallery.'' Of the forty-eight plates twelve are after | 
Elliott’s portraits: Lewis Gaylord Clark, D. G. Mitchell, F. S. Cozzens, W. C. 
Bryant, Epes Sargent, G. P. Morris, Thomas Ward, H. J. Brent, T. B. Thorpe, 
Richard B. Kimball, N. P. Willis and Fitz-Greene Halleck. Most of the 
engravings after portraits by Elliott had previously appeared or were repub- | 
lished in The Knickerbocker Magazine of which Lewis Gaylord Clark, whose 
recollections of Elliott have been quoted, was the editor from 1834 through 
1860.** 

To continue the record of Elliott’s work shown at the National Academy: 
in 1856 Elliott sent five pictures among them portraits of Washington Hunt, 
now at the New York City Hall, “Hon. Zadock Pratt,”’ ‘Falstaff,’ and the 
well-known Colonel McKenney, now at the Corcoran Gallery of Art.'* In 
1857 he sent eight pictures among them a portrait of William Trotter Porter, 
the journalist. The following is a complete list of the work shown at the 1858 
exhibition: 

1858 C.L. Elliott, N. A., 497 Broadway | 
113 Daniel P. Ingersoll—(Owned by) New York Bar 
119 A Gentleman—(Owned by) Birdsall Cornell | 
139 A Lady—(Owned by) William Moller 
489 A Lady—(Owned by) George L. Kent 
535 James T. Brady—( Owned by) J. T. Brady | 
539 Full length portrait of Henry D. Bacon—(Owned by) Mer. 

Lib. Assoc., St. Louis, Mo. 

541 A Gentleman—(Owned by) S. M. L. Barlow 
555 C. Godfrey Gunther—(Owned by) Bellevue Hospital 


560 A Gentleman—(Owned by) James B. Glenworth 
624 A Gentleman—(Owned by) L. W. Jerome 

















In 1858 Elliott painted his portraits of Thomas Goulding and Mrs. Thomas 
Goulding. The latter is one of the most characteristic of Elliott’s portraits of 
women.'* The circumstances under which the portraits were painted have been 
recorded by Frank W. Noxon: 


The Gouldings had what they regarded as their country home at Seventh 
Avenue and 23rd Street. Elliott lived in Hoboken. While portraying the 
Gouldings, he stayed at their house and drew regularly every Saturday 
night. . . . Mrs. Goulding in the picture wears much magnificence, includ- 
ing a gorgeous bonnet with ribbons, and previous to each sitting consumed 
hours in preparation of her person.!® 


In 1859 Elliott sent the following pictures to the exhibition of the National 
Academy: 
1859 C.L. Elliott, N. A., 497 Broadway 


200 A Lady—(Owned by) Joseph Goulding 

388 Don Quixote—(Owned by) Mrs. Smith 

570 A Lady 

620 Ex-Gov. Enos T. Throop—( Owned by) George W. Hatch 
656 A Gentleman—(Owned by) George W. Morton 

668 Dr. J. C. Cheesman 

715 A Gentleman—(Owned by) Jas. Wotherspoon 

764 A Gentleman 


Of the above mentioned pictures only one has been identified: the portrait 
of Dr. Cheesman. It is now at the New York Hospital. Is it possible that the 
portrait of ““A Lady,” owned by Joseph Goulding may have been the portrait 
of Mrs. Thomas Goulding painted during the previous year? The portrait, 
now at the National Academy, has all the elements of an excellent exhibition 
picture and may well have been shown at the annual Academy display. 

The record of Elliott’s activity for this period includes a visit with L. Gay- 
lord Clark to see Washington Irving.* It probably took place a short time 
before 1859, the year of Irving’s death, since Irving is quoted as saying to 
Elliott that he would probably not pose for his portrait again. However, a 
portrait by Elliott of Irving, noted in the catalogue of the Elliott sale, indi- 
cates the fact that Elliott did paint a portrait and that probably he painted it 
from a daguerreotype or photograph. 

IV. ELLIOTT’S LATER YEARS: NEW YORK AND HOBOKEN, 
1860-1867; ALBANY, 1868. THE LOCATION OF SOME OF 
ELLIOTT’S WORK 

Giving his address in the catalogue of the annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy for 1860 as ‘470 Broadway,” Elliott showed the following pictures: 
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1860 C. L. Elliott, N. A., 470 Broadway 


205 A Gentleman—(Owned by) The Artist 

209 A Gentleman—(Owned by) R. B. Brady 

219 A Gentleman—(Owned by) John Harper 

259 A Gentleman 

341 A Boy—(Owned by) Wm. O. Seaver 

468 A Lady—(Owned by) Frank Worth 

650 A Gentleman—(Owned by) John A. Haggerty 


It would be interesting to identify the following picture, by T. W. Whitley, 
shown at the same exhibition: 


295 Country seat of Charles L. Elliott, Esq., in Hudson County, 
N. J. 

While Elliott did not exhibit at the National Academy display of 1861 
there are two specific references to portraits which he painted during that 
year. One is of Matthew Vassar. On October 31, 1861, Vassar wrote to the 
Reverend Rufus Broderick that two portraits of him, one by Elliott and the 
other by Wright, had been finished. On November 13, 1861, Vassar wrote 
to Miss Sarah J. Hale, the editor of Godey’s Ladies Book: 

I send you per this day’s mail the “Pokepsie Telegraph” in which you 
will find in its columns under the signature of G. T. R. criticism upon the 
respective merits of the two Life-Size Likeness [es] on canvas of your 
humble servant, the first executed by Charles L. Elliott, the second by J. H. 
Wright both artists of celebrity in the City of New York, the former was 
ordered by our Board of Trustees for the use of the College and cost $1200.17 

Thorpe states that the portrait was painted in one of the churches at Pough- 
keepsie and that he visited Elliott at the time of its painting. Elliott was de- 
lighted at having a church as a studio because of the generous amount of space 
in which to work.* The other portrait of this year is the full-length portrait 
of Horatio Seymour, in the New York City Hall.** 

After the lapse of a year Elliott displayed some of his work at the National 
Academy Exhibition in 1862, thus listed in the catalogue: 


1862 C. L. Elliott, N. A. 
111 A Gentleman—(Owned by) Fletcher Harper 
137 A Gentleman—(Owned by) J. W. Harper 
189 A Gentleman—(Owned by) Jacob Campbell 
196 A Lady 
272 J. Fenimore Cooper 
294 A Gentleman—Cabinet—(Owned by) S. P. Avery 


May one infer that the “Portrait of a Gentleman” owned by Fletcher Harper 
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was the once well-known Portrait of Fletcher Harper painted by Elliott? At 


all events this portrait, highly praised in its day, must have been painted some 
time before the year 1867 when it was exhibited in Europe. According to 
Frank W. Noxon, who recorded a number of Elliott’s portraits in his unpub- 
lished address of 1912, the portrait of Fletcher Harper was then owned by 
James Henry Harper, Deal, N. J."° 

Another reference to Elliott for the year 1862 is in a hitherto unpublished 
letter from Samuel P. Avery to the genre-painter William S. Mount, dated 
“August 7, 1862.” The letter reads: 


Nearly all the artists are away. Elliott is busy with his new house, a 
snug little box on his acre of land overlooking the valley of the Hackensack 
and where he wiill in all probability end his days. He says that he will 
also build a small studio on the ground and try to do more subject pictures, 
illustrations of Irving and Shakespeare—he has one under way of “Anthony 
Van Corlear returning from a mission to Peter Stuyvesant.” We will go 
out together when you come to New York, and see his “‘shanty.’’!® 


During the years 1863-1866 Elliott’s record at the annual displays of the 
National Academy, assembled from catalogues of the exhibitions, is as 


follows: 


1863 C. L. Elliott, N. A., 36 William Street 
84 Lieut. Harry B. Hidden, killed at Sangster’s Station, Va., 


143 
373 


March 9, 1862. C. L. Elliott, N. A., J. B. Stearns, N. A. 
(Apparently both artists worked on this portrait) 

A Gentleman—( Owned by) C. W. Frederickson 

Sketch—J. B. Thorpe—(Owned by) Mrs. J. B. Thorpe 
(Possibly this should be ‘‘T. B. Thorpe’’) 


1865 C. L. Elliott, N. A. 


203 


A. B. Durand, N. A.—( Owned by) S. P. Avery 


1866 C. L. Elliott, N. A., 706 Broadway 


157 
168 
172 
338 
389 
393 


Portrait—(Owned by) Lawrence Turnure 
Portrait—( Owned by) Alfred W. Morgan 

Hon. E. D. Morgan—( Owned by) E. D. Morgan 
Portrait—(Owned by) Lawrence Turnure 
Portrait—(Owned by) Jasper Morgan 
Portrait—( Owned by) E. D. Morgan, Jr. 


Although Elliott did not exhibit at the Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy in 1867, he exhibited at the First Winter Exhibition of the Academy 
held during 1867-1868, a portrait which was owned by Fletcher Harper. The 
sitter’s name is not recorded in the catalogue.*” 

He also exhibited a portrait at the Paris Exposition in 1867. This was a 
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portrait of Fletcher Harper previously mentioned under the year 1862. Tucker- 
man states that ‘‘the Committee who selected American pictures to be sent 
to the Paris Exposition unanimously chose” Elliott’s portrait of Fletcher 
Harper as a “typical American portrait.’’* 

It was also in this year that Elliott was one of the artists featured in four 
wood engraved portraits appearing on the first page of Harper's Weekly, 
May 4. The other artists represented were Eastman Johnson, F. O. C. Darley, 
and Daniel Huntington. On the page following the portraits is a long review 
of the work of the four artists, and an extract from the portion relating to 
Elliott gives an idea as to that artist’s effect on the gallery public of his day: 

The visitor to the annual exhibition of the N. A., is never obliged to 
ask which are ELLIOTT’S portraits. He looks upon the walls and 
ELLIOTT’S portraits assert themselves. Indeed for a generation ELLIOTT 
has been recognized as our first portrait painter.?! 

Some time between 1867 and 1868 Elliott moved to Albany where he had 
previously visited. Frank W. Noxon states: 

Elliott painted some of his governors at Albany. Walter L. Palmer of 
that city, the well known painter of snow scenes, remembers vividly, al- 
though a tiny child, Elliott's coming to do Erastus Corning.'® 

Elliott’s portraits of three governors of New York, now at the City Hall, 
New York, include the following names: William C. Bouck, 1847, Wash- 
ington Hunt, 1855, and Horatio Seymour, 1861. If it indeed be true that some 
of them were painted at Albany then Elliott was in Albany during one or 
more of these years. As for the portrait of Erastus Corning mentioned, Corning 
was an industrialist whose portrait was probably painted about 1867 or early 
in 1868, before its display at the exhibition of the National Academy in 1868. 

It is possible to gain an idea of Elliott’s domestic life at Albany and else- 
where from the following quotation: 


A genial writer in the Evening Post says: “All the homes he occupied 
were models of cheerfulness. The last home he bought was formerly occu- 
pied by his friend Palmer, the sculptor. His studio in which he hoped to 
spend the evening of his life in quiet enjoyment, was never used.” 

He still used his studio in New York City. During the early part of 1868 
he was apparently crowded with work. Then, beginning the middle of March, 
1868, he began working steadily at ten commissions for portraits. On April 17 
he took time for a rest. In his Diary, Lester records that on this day he met 
Elliott who signed two pledges of total abstinence from drink before leaving 
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New York for a “brief visit” to Albany.” In May, Elliott sent the following 
portraits to the National Academy: 


1868 Charles L. Elliott, N. A., Albany, N. Y. 
161 John E. Williams—( Owned by) Metropolitan Bank 
352 Hon. Erastus Corning—(Owned by) E. Corning 
380 Egbert Egberts—(Owned by) Bank of Cohoes 

The first of these portraits is owned by the Misses Williams, Yonkers, N. Y. 
The portrait of Corning is possibly that owned by Mrs. Edwin Corning, Ken- 
wood, New York. The third portrait remains unidentified. 

Elliott continued to paint during the first week in July. The last three pic- 
tures he painted, portraits of Dr. Chalmers, Simeon B. Chittenden, and John 
E. Williams, were painted in the directors’ room of the Metropolitan Bank.* 
The entire period from the middle of March to the first week in July, 1868, 
which were the last months of his painting activity, has been summarized as 
follows: 


A writer in the Evening Post says that: ‘from the middle of March to 
the eighth day of July, 1868, he had painted ten portraits (one a half- 
length), which incessant toil, no doubt, was the cause of his death. For 
these portraits he received the sum of seven thousand four hundred dollars. 
As soon as these were finished he returned to his home in Albany completely 
worn out, and never took up his pencil again.”?” 

Elliott died at Albany, August 25, 1868.*:?* Lester states that: ‘his brother 
artists bore the casket from the National Academy (his proper receiving 
tomb) ,” in New York, to Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. He was survived 
by his wife, whose maiden name was Shire, or Shine, and a son.* 

A few months later at the Second Winter Exhibition of the ‘National 
Academy of Design the West Room was set aside for a display of Elliott’s 
paintings.”** The titles of the pictures occupy a page and a half in the catalogue 
and a special caption heads the list as follows: 

Nos. 323 to 358 (West Room) 

BY THE LATE CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT, N. A. 
Born, 1812. Died, 1868 

Elected Associate of the Academy, 1845; Academician, 1846 

Several of the paintings in the catalogue are marked “withdrawn.” A few, 
such as the portraits of Washington Irving and Judge Ulshoeffer, had not 


been exhibited before. 


Elliott’s personal appearance may be ascertained from various self-portraits 
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and those taken by his friends. He painted three self-portraits: one, at the 
National Academy, when he was about thirty-five; another, at the Metropolitan 
Museum (Fig. 1), painted a few years later; and a third painted for “Mr. 
Walters of Baltimore when he was fifty.”’® Portraits of Elliott painted by 
George Baker and F. R. Spencer are at the National Academy as is also a 
marble bust by Calverly.?° A portrait of Elliott by S. J. Guy was exhibited at 
the National Academy, 1869, No. 260, and it was then owned by Samuel P. 
Avery. It is now at the Metropolitan Museum. A portrait of Elliott by John D. 
Barrow was exhibited at the Brooklyn Art Association, December 1872, cata- 
logue No. 14. 

Copies of Elliott’s portraits were made by F. B. Carpenter.*° In Carpenter's 
Diary, unpublished, for June 17, 1851, the artist notes a visit to the National 
Academy Exhibition with Elliott and Sanford Thayer at which time Carpenter 
was introduced to W. S. Mount. Later in the day Carpenter showed Mount 
“one or two copies of Elliott which were thought to be pretty good.” In his 
Diary for September 20, 1851, Carpenter notes: “Sent Thayer the copy of 
Elliott’s picture of Mount, last Thursday. Elliott called to see it Wednesday 
and was very much pleased with it.” This copy is now at the New York His- 
torical Society. 

A few landscapes, and paintings, other than portraits, by Elliott have been 
recorded. Some of them have remained unlocated since the time of their 
exhibition. The Head of Skaneateles Lake, exhibited at the National Academy 
in 1839, was owned by F. N. D. Horton in 1887.7‘ John D. Barrow, writing 
in 1897, mentions two landscapes: Fall Brook Cascade, owned by ‘Mr. Cook 
of Auburn,” and Small Sketch of Hemlock Island, owned by Frederick Hor- 
ton.® A painting entitled Falstaff was exhibited in 1856. A. Van Corlear the 
Trumpeter, was owned by W. T. Walters, Baltimore, 1887.7 Elliott’s Don 
Quixote, exhibited at the National Academy in 1859, was then owned by 
“Mrs. Smith.” 

Of the portraits by Elliott in his own studio at the time of his death it may 
be assumed that sixteen would be those listed in the catalogue of the sale of 
his collection in 1876. Ten of these are listed by name.** 

The catalogue of portraits by Charles Loring Elliott which accompanies 
this essay is the first attempt to tabulate the artist’s work. It is arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the sitters’ names, since that is the most con- 
venient arrangement. A partial regrouping of the portraits according to loca- 
tion may be equally convenient for the investigator. At the National Academy 
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of Design there are the following: J. F. Cropsey; Robert Rait; Mrs. Mary A. 
Hatch; Mrs. Mary A. Goulding; George W. Hatch; James E. Freeman; and 
Frederick R. Spencer.** Portraits of William Cullen Bryant, Asher B. Durand, 
W. W. Corcoran; Thomas McKenny; and J. C. McGuire are at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Besides a self-portrait there are portraits of Matthew B. 
Brady (Fig. 11) ; Mrs. Griswold; and Preston Hodges (Fig. 13) at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Portraits of John Alstyne (Fig. 12); John Wakefield 
Francis (Fig. 14); Rufus W. Griswold (Fig. 8); Mrs. Estelle Anna Lewis 
(Fig. 4) ; George P. Morris; (Fig. 9) Daniel Stanton; and Prosper M. Wet- 
more (Fig. 15) are at the New York Historical Society. Portraits of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow (Fig. 10) ; John C. Frémont (Fig. 3) ; and a Portrait 
of aLady (Fig. 5) are at the Brooklyn Museum. Portraits of William C. Bouck, 
Washington Hunt; Ambrose C. Kingsland; George Opdyke; Horatio Sey- 
mour; and Fernando Wood are at City Hall, New York.'® 

Still another regrouping of the portraits would be according to the social 
and professional circles to which the sitters belonged for they constitute in- 
valuable pictorial documents in any record of the period. Indeed a more ex- 
tended treatment of Elliott’s work by the art historian, as it has already been 
indicated, would furnish the social historian or the layman interested in mid- 
nineteenth century American history with abundant and vivid pictorial records 
of prominent persons in the American scene during that period. 


V. THE INFLUENCE OF THE CAMERA ON THE PORTRAITS OF 
CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT 


The partial influence of the camera on the portraits of Charles Loring 
Elliott has been noted. He copied daguerreotypes and photographs and aimed 
for their “extreme effects of light and shade.”* There was another aspect of 
this influence, it introduced a new manner of representation which brought 
about the decline of the traditional style and technique in portrait painting. 
The extent of this influence has been estimated: by the year 1853 nearly 
3,000,000 daguerreotypes were produced annually in the United States.*° It 
led Elliott to ask L. Gaylord Clark “if there could be such a thing as a photo- 
graph for thought” which indicates the extent of the influence if nothing 
more.* 

By an interesting coincidence the year 1839 in which Elliott first exhibited 
his work at the National Academy was also the year in which L. J. M. Daguerre 
was elected honorary member of that association.” How early Elliott became 
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interested in daguerreotypes is not known, but by the end of 1839 there was 
an exhibition of Daguerre’s work in New York of which Henry Inman wrote 
enthusiastically to his friend Mac Murtie in Philadelphia.° Important experi- 
ments had already been undertaken in Philadelphia. In October, 1839, Joseph 
Saxton made a silver-plate view taken from the window of the United States 
Mint which, according to Marian Sadtler Hornor, was “one of the first ever 
made in this country and the oldest extant American made picture by any 
photographic process.”*® In November, Robert Cornelius made what the 
same writer states was ‘probably the first successful attempt at portrait photog- 
raphy in the world.” Finally, during December, Dr. Paul B. Goddard experi- 
menting at the University of Pennsylvania, discovered the bromide accelerator. 

In New York during the early part of 1840 both Alexander Wolcott and 
Dr. john Draper made silver-plate portraits, and the account of how one of 
these was taken gives an idea of the “posed’’ result which produced the “ex- 
treme effects of light and shade” which met with Elliott's approval. Dr. Draper 
took his sister to the roof of his house, ‘covered her face with flour or chalk, 
clamped her head in a vise, and directing blue light upon her, took her picture 
with an exposure of sixty-five seconds.’’*° 


This method and its result leads Roger Burlingame to comment: A 
posed portrait almost invariably reflects posed thoughts. In the faces of 
the sitters (‘‘patients” they were sometimes called) we see the pain of 
non-motion, varied according to the temperament of the victim, the effort 
to look one’s best, the sense of all the emotions of friends and relations 
upon looking at the finished image, the artificial concentration. . . .*° 


By 1850 there were almost a thousand professional daguerreotypers in the 
country. In 1851 Matthew B. Brady, the fashionable daguerreotyper, exhibited 
his work in London and won a medal at the Crystal Palace Exhibition. 

It is not known when Elliott painted the portrait of this daguerreotyper 
whose signature ‘photo by Brady” became a hall-mark for excellence in por- 
trait photography even after he went in for larger work with the wet-plate 
process. The portrait (Fig. 11) now at the Metropolitan Museum, shows little 
of the forced light and shade which one might expect in a portrait by Elliott 
of a well-known daguerreotyper. A comparison of the portrait with that of 
Caleb Gasper (Fig. 7) in the same gallery, will reveal the difference between 
Elliott as a traditional painter, in the case of the Brady portrait, and as a 
Photographic-Realist, in the case of the Gaspar portrait. 

To the end of Elliott’s working days the “rage for portraits,” of which 
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Inman spoke, continued and he was well paid, comparatively, for his portraits. 
For example, Henry Inman charged $1,000 for a full-length portrait in 1839,° 
while Elliott received $3,000 for his full-length portrait of Samuel Colt in 
1862.” Thus in spite of the active competition of the portrait photographers 
when there was no decrease in the demand for oil portraits, the prices were 
higher. As Tuckerman writes: 


... his [Elliott’s} large commissions from municipal authorities, at the 
height of his fame, and the fact that, when the War for the Union sud- 
denly enriched so many speculators, he set up his easel in William Street, 
and dashed off canvas after canvas at high prices, the cotton merchants 
who sat to him, in the hurried intervals of their restless relations, are all 
characteristic of the country and the times, in their relation to the pursuit 
of art.’ 


The survey may conclude with the statement expanded in the introduction: 
Elliott’s work shows the influence first of Gilbert Stuart, whose portrait of 
Dr. Hartigan he copied,’ probably at Syracuse; then that of Henry Inman, 
whose figure composition of the Fisher Boy he copied about the same time;* 
and, finally, that of the camera, the products of which he copied during his 
later years. And after the exhibition of his first portraits in New York he was 
fully occupied and amply rewarded changing his style to suit the changes in 
taste. 
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* John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skaneateles: A Paper read Before the Onondaga Historical Association, Feb. 7, 


1897. Syracuse, 1897, 12 pp. pamphlet. 

™ John Durand, Prehistoric Notes of the Century Club, New York, 1882, privately printed. The manuscript 
Minutes of The XXI1 (The Sketch Club), have also been consulted. 

"The Knickerbocker Gallery: A Testimonial to the Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine from Its Contribu- 
tors, with forty-eight portraits on steel. New York, 1855. 12 plates after portraits by Elliott. 

* Leslie W. Dunlap, “Letters of William Gaylord Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark,” Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, XLII (1938), pp. 455, 941, footnote 1; p. 942, footnote 2. 

* Alan Burroughs, Limners and Likenesses, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1936. Reproduction: Colonel 


Thomas L. McKenney, pl. 131. 
* Metropolitan Museum, Life in America, A Special Exhibition, New York, 1939. Reproduction: Mrs. Thomas 


Goulding, No. 164. 

“ nate before the Onondaga Historical Association at a Meeting Commemorating the 100th Anniversary 
of the Birth of Charles Loring Elliott, Syracuse, N. Y., Friday evening, October 11, 1912, by Frank W. Noxon. 
Unpublished. Typewritten carbon copy at the Metropolitan Museum. 

" E. H. Haight, editor, The Autobiography and Letters of Matthew Vassar, New York, 1916, pp. 16, 35, 59, 


67, 68, refer to C. L. Elliott. 
"* W orks of Art Belonging to the City of New York, New York, 1907. 
* From a copy of a letter by Samuel P. Avery to William S. Mount, dated August 7, 1862, owned by Mr. Jesse 


Merritt. Hitherto unpublished. Printed by permission. 
* Catalogue of the First Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 1867-8. New York, Sackett & 


Mackay, 1868. 

“American Artists” (C. L. Elliott, D. Huntington, F. O. C. Darley, E. Johnson), Harper's Weekly, XI 
(1867), p. 273. Wood engraved portrait of Elliott after photo. by Rockwood, p. 272. 

“Charles Loring Elliot, N.A.,” Eclectic Magazine, New Series, VIII (1868), pp. 1490-1. Quotes from The 
Galaxy and the New York Post. Portrait of Elliott, engraved on Steel by Perine & Gilas, after photo. by Rock- 
wood, facing p. 1293. 

*? “The Late Charles Loring Elliott,” Harper's Weekly, XII (1868), p. 589. Reprints wood engraved portrait 
of Elliott after photo. by Rockwood from Harper's W eekly, XI (1867), p. 272. 

* Catalogue of the Second Winter Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 1868-9, New York, Sackett 
& Mackay, 1869, Nos. 323-358 are pictures by Elliott. 

** National Academy of Design, Catalogue of the Permanent Collection, New York, 1911, Wrappers. 

** Extracts taken from the unpublished Diary of F. B. Carpenter in the ‘Ives Collection.” 

** Champlin and Perkins, Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings, 1887 edition. . 

** Catalogue of the Collection of Paintings belonging to the late C. L. Elliott, comprising many of his own 
Works ... now on exhibition ... at the Art Rooms, 817 Broadway, and to be sold at Auction .. . New York, 


December 7, 8, 1876. Wrappers. 16 portraits by Elliott listed, 10 by name. . 
*® Marian Sadtler Hornor, ‘‘Early Photography at the University of Pennsylvania,’ General Magazine and 


Historical Chronicle, January 1941. 
* Roger Burlingame, Engines of Democracy, New York, 1940, p. 276. Summary of the development of 
photography in the United States. See also Robert H. Taft, Photography and the American Scene, New 


York, 1938. 
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A CATALOGUE OF THE PORTRAITS 
PAINTED BY CHARLES LORING ELLIOTT (1812-1868) 


H. T. Tuckerman, Book of the Artists, 1867, p. 302. This volume 
is hereafter referred to as Tuckerman. 

I. ALSTYNE, JOHN (1800-1869) (Fig. 12). Banker. 41 x 33 inches. 
Painted 1866. Location: New York Historical Society; Catalogue, 1915, No. 
284. Presented by the heirs of George P. Clapp, 1890. 

2, 3. APPLETON, DANIEL—MRS. DANIEL APPLETON. Both portraits owned 
by W. W. Appleton, New York, 1912, according to Frank W. Noxon. 

4. AUSTEN, DAVID (1786-1863). Member of the auction firm of Hagerty, 
Austen & Co., established 1833. Elected vestryman, Grace Church, New York, 

1843. See: W.R. Stewart, Grace Church, 1924, p. 420. Exhibited: N. A., 1847, 
No. 143; then owned by G. W. Austen. 

5. BACON, HENRY D. “Of Saint Louis.” Full-length. Mentioned: Tucker- 
man, p. 302. Exhibited: N. A., 1858, No. 539; then owned by Mercantile 
Library Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

6. BOUCK, WILLIAM C. (1786-1859). Governor of New York, 1843- 
1845. Painted for the City of New York, 1847. 10212 x 66 inches. Full-length. 
Signed: “C. L. Elliott 1847.”’ Location: City Hall, Governor’s Room, New 
York. Reproduced: Works of Art Belonging to the City of New York, facing 
P 7. BRANDENBURGH, CHARLES (1820-1862). Original Trustee of Peabody 
Institute, Baltimore. President, Mercantile Library Association, Baltimore. 
50 x 40 inches. Signed: “C. L. Elliott 1858.’ Location: Maryland Historical 
Society. 

8. BRADY, JAMES TOPHAM (1815-1869). Lawyer; politician. Mentioned: 
Tuckerman, p. 302. Exhibited: N. A., 1858, No. 435; then owned by J. F. 
Brady. 

9. BRADY, MATTHEW B. (Cc. 1823-1896) (Fig. 11). Photographer. Bust. 
24 x 20 inches. Location: Metropolitan Museum. Reproduced Metropolitan 
Museum, Life in America, No. 201. 

10. BRENT, HENRY JOHNSON (1811-1850). Author. Bust. Engraved by 
J. Rogers for (1) Knickerbocker Magazine, L (1857), p. 1; (2) Knicker- 
bocker Gallery, 1855, Pp. 249. 


‘H {ELLIOTT} has executed nearly seven hundred paintings.” — 
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II. BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN (1794-1878). Poet. Bust. 24 x 20 inches. 
Location: Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.; bequeathed by J. C. 
McGuire. Possibly the original of the engraving by J. C. Buttre for (1) At- 
lantic Souvenir, 1859, Pp. 31; (2) Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, Pp. 81; 
(3) Knickerbocker Magazine, LIIl (1859), p. 1. Exhibited: N. A., 1854, 
No. 299; then owned by Rufus W. Griswold. 

12. BURDEN, HENRY (1791-1871). “Of Troy, N. Y.” Mentioned: Tuck- 
erman, P. 302. 

13. CARNOCHAN, JOHN MURRAY (1817-1877). Surgeon. Mentioned: 
Tuckerman, p. 302. 

14. CHALMERS, DR. Mentioned: T. B. Thorpe, Reminiscences, p. 12. 

15. CHEESMAN, DR. JOHN CUMMINGS (1788-1862). Exhibited: N. A., 
1859, No. 668. Half-length; seated. Location: New York Hospital. 

16. CHITTENDEN, SIMEON B. Mentioned: T. B. Thorpe, Reminiscences, 
p. 10. Location: Long Island Historical Association. 

17. CHURCH, FREDERICK EDWIN (1846-1900). Painter. ‘“He has lately fin- 
ished an excellent portrait of Church,” Tuckerman, p. 302. 

18. CHURCH, JOSEPH. Father of F. E. Church. Mentioned: H. W. French, 
Art and Artists in Connecticut, 1879, p. 81; then owned by Mrs. Joseph 
Church. 

19. CLARK, LEWIS GAYLORD (1808-1873) (Fig. 2). Author. Editor of 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 1834-1860. Exhibited: N. A., 1846, No. 215, 
there entitled “Old Knick’’; and then owned by S. Gaylord Clark. Engraved 
by J. Cheney for (1) Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, frontispiece; (2) Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, XXXIV (1849), frontispiece; and XLI (1853), frontis- 
piece. Mentioned: Tuckerman, p. 302. Half-tone after the engraving in New 
York Public Library, Bulletin, XLII (Oct. 1938), facing p. 754. Owner: 
Harry MacNeill Bland, New York City. 

20. CLARK, MRS. LEWIS GAYLORD, née ELLA MARIA CURTIS (born 1816). 
Married L. G. Clark, 1834. Sold: C. L. Elliott sale, New York 1876. 

21. COLT, COLONEL SAMUEL (1814-1862). Inventor and manufacturer. 
Full-length. Reproduced: Samuel Hart, In Memoriam, Samuel Colt and 
Caldwell Hart Colt, 1898, unpaged. Painted from photographs according to 
L. G. Clark, Lip pincott’s Magazine (Dec. 1868), p. 653. Location: Wadsworth 


Athenaeum, Hartford, Conn. 
22. COLT, MRS. SAMUEL. Full-length portrait. Mentioned: Tuckerman, 


p. 302. 
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23. COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE (1789-1854). Author. Engraved by W. E. 
Marshall for Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, 1887, |, 
p. 725. Mentioned: T. B. Thorpe, Reminiscences, as painted from a daguerreo- 
type. Exhibited: N. A., 1862, No. 272. 

24. CORCORAN, WILLIAM WILSON (1798-1888). Banker, Philanthropist. 
Established the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 96 x 68 inches. 
Full-length. Painted 1867. Location: Corcoran Gallery of Art. Mentioned: 
Tuckerman, p. 302. Reproduced: (1) Strahan, Art Treasures of America, 
1879, I, frontispiece; (2) Corcoran Gallery of Art, Catalogue, 1913, 1926, 
frontispiece. 

25. CORNING, EDWIN. Bust. 272 x 22% inches. Owner: Mrs. Edwin Corn- 
ing, Kenwood, N. Y. 

26. CORNING, ERASTUS (1794-1872). Industrialist. President, New York 
Central R. R. 1853-1864. Location, 1867, State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Mentioned: Tuckerman, p. 303. A portrait of Erastus Corning exhibited at 
N. A., 1868, No. 352; then owned by E. Corning. This, possibly, is the por- 
trait of Erastus Corning now owned by Mrs. Edwin Corning, Kenwood, N. Y. 

27. COZZENS, ABRAHAM M. (died 1868). Exhibited: N. A., 1847, No. 170. 

28. COZZENS, FREDERICK SWARTHOUT (1818-1869). Author and wine 
merchant. Full bust; chin beard. Engraved by J. C. Buttre for: (1) Kuick- 
erbocker Gallery, 1855, p. 163; (2) Knickerbocker Magazine, XLIX (1859), 
p. 1; (3) Atlantic Souvenir, 1859, p. 117. 

29. CROPSEY, JASPER FRANCIS (1823-1900). Artist. Elected N. A., 1851. 
Location: National Academy of Design, N. Y., gift of S. P. Avery. 

30. CURTIS, JOSEPH. Mentioned: Tuckerman, p. 302. 

31. DE COST, CAPTAIN NASH. Exhibited: N. A., 1846; then owned by S. J. 
Brainerd. 

32. DICKINSON, ANSON (1779-1852). Portrait painter in miniature and 
oils. Exhibited: N. A., 1844, No. 202 as “Portrait of Mr. Dickinson the 
Miniature Painter”; then owned by C. L. Elliott. 

33. DURAND, ASHER BROWN (1798-1888). Engraver; landscape painter. 
One of the founders of the N. A. 27 x 22 inches. Location: Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Exhibited: N. A., 1865, No. 203; then owned by S. P. Avery. 

34. EGBERTS, EGBERT. Exhibited: N. A., 1868, No. 380; then owned by 
the Bank of Cohoes. 

35. ELLIOTT, CHARLES LORING. Self-portrait. Mentioned: Tuckerman, 
p. 303 as follows: “. . . a cabinet portrait of himself, which brought eight 
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hundred dollars at the Avery sale.” A larger self-portrait exhibited at the 
National Arts Club, N. Y., 1939. 

36. ELLIOTT, CHARLES LORING. Self-portrait (Fig. 1). Bust. Location: Met- 
ropolitan Museum. Reproduced: Caffin, Story of American Painting, 1907, 
P- 94. 

37. ERICSSON, CAPTAIN JOHN (1807-1859). Inventor. Born in Sweden. 
Designed and constructed the iron-clad monitors for the U. S. Navy during the 
Civil War. Mentioned: Tuckerman, p. 300. Exhibited: N. A., 1845, No. 419. 

38. FIELD, REVEREND DR. Exhibited: N. A., 1853, No. 388. 

39. FRANCIS, JOHN WAKEFIELD (1789-1861) (Fig. 14). Physician; author 
of Old New York. Librarian, New York Historical Society, 1812-1818. 30 x 25 
inches. Location: New York Historical Society; Catalogue, 1915, No. 185. 
Presented by the American Art Union, 1863. 

40. FREEMAN, JOHN EDWARDS (1808-1884). Genre-painter, writer. Born 
New Brunswick, Canada. Died in Rome. Married Augusta Latilla, sculptress. 
Elected N. A., 1833. Bust. Location: National Academy, New York City. 
Exhibited: N. A., 1847, No. 296; N. A., 1934. 

41. FREMONT, JOHN CHARLES (1813-1890) (Fig. 3). Explorer; statesman. 
Explored the South Pass (Rocky Mountains) and the Pacific Slope. Partici- 
pated in the conquest of California. U. S. Senator from California. Republican 
candidate for President, 1856. Governor of Arizona. 361 x 29 inches. Collec- 
tions: (1) John C. Markham; (2) William S. Hughes; (3) Brooklyn Museum. 
Exhibited: (1) Brooklyn Museum, 1897, No. 184; (2) and 1917, No. 28. 

42. GASPAR, CALEB (1790-1877) (Fig. 7). Of Marcellus, N. Y. 33% x 
25 inches. Oval. Bust. Signed: “C. L. Elliott, 1852.” Location: Metropolitan 
Museum. 

43. GOULDING, THOMAS. Half-length; seated; left hand shown. 3312 x 26% 
inches. Location: National Academy of Design, N. Y. Exhibited: N. A. Nov., 
1934. 

44. GOULDING, MRS. THOMAS. 34 x 27 inches. Location: National Academy 
of Design, N. Y. Reproduced: Metropolitan Museum, Life in America, 1939, 
No. 162. Also M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum, San Francisco, Calif., 
Catalogue, 1935, No. 112. 

45. GRISWOLD, RUFUS WILMOT (1815-1857) (Fig. 8). Author; journalist. 
Bust. 24 x 20 inches. Location: New York Historical Society, Catalogue, 1915, 


No. 86; bequeathed by R. W. Griswold, 1857. 
46. GRISWOLD, MRS. JAMES CLINTON. Location: Metropolitan Museum. 
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47. GUNTHER, CHRISTIAN GODFREY (1795-1868). Merchant. Senior partner 
of Gunther & Son, N. Y. Exhibited: N. A., 1858, No. 555; then owned by 
Bellevue Hospital. 

4. HALLECK, FITZ-GREENE (1790-1867). Poet. Came to New York, 18rr. 
Bust. Painted 1847. Location unknown. Exhibited: (1) N. A., 1848, No. 183, 
then owned by “Mr. Appleton”; (2) N. A., Second Winter Exhibition, 1868-9, 
then owned by W. H. Appleton. Engraved: (1) by J. Cheney in Halleck, 
poems published by Appleton; and Century Association, Bryant Festival, 1865, 
facing p. 72; (2) by E. Teel, in Knickerbocker Gallery, facing p. 503. Copy: 
by J. C. Taggart, at New York Historical Society, bequeathed by R. W. Gris- 
wold, 1857. 

49. HAMMERSLEY, JOHN WILLIAM (1809-1889). Lawyer; politician. Men- 
tioned: Tuckerman, p. 302. Possibly the ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,” exhibited 
at the N. A., 1848, then owned by “Mr. Hammersley,” No. 179. 

50. HARPER, FLETCHER (1806-1877). Publisher. Half-length seated. Wood 
engraving in: Harper’s Monthly Magazine, LIX (1879), p. 246. Exhibited: 
Paris Exposition, 1867. Possibly the portrait exhibited at the N. A., 1862, No. 
111, then owned by “Fletcher Harper.” Possibly, also, the portrait owned by 
J. W. Harper, Deal, N. J., 1912, according to Frank W. Noxon. 

51. HATCH, GEORGE W. (1805-1867). Engraver; pupil of A. B. Durand. 
Location: National Academy, N. Y., gift of Mrs. W. D. Hatch, 1902. 

52. HATCH, MRS. MARY A. Location: National Academy, N. Y., gift of Mrs. 
Warner D. Hatch, 1902. 

53. HIDDEN, HARRY B. This portrait is listed in the N. A. Exhibition Cata- 
logue, 1862, No. 84, as follows: “Lieut. Harry B. Hidden, killed at Sangster’s 
Station, Va., March 9, 1862. C. L. Elliott, N. A., J. B. Stearns, N. A.” Since the 
artists’ names are bracketed it may be assumed that both worked on this portrait. 

54. HODGES, PRESTON H. (Fig. 13). 27 x 22 inches. Signed on back; “‘c. L. 
ELLIOTT 1850 NEW YORK.” Location: Metropolitan Museum, bequeathed by 
Miss Seddie B. Aspell, 1927. 

55. HORTON, FREDERIC. Of Skaneateles, N. Y. 46% x 35 inches. Three- 
quarter-length; seated. Signed and dated: 1838. Owners: (1) presented by 
F. Horton to Grandson; (2) Ehrich Galleries. 

56. HUMPHREY, HEMAN (1779-1861). President of Amherst College. 1823- 
1845, 35% x 28% inches. Half-length; seated; hands showing. White stock. 
Painted about 1848. Owners: (1) the Humphrey family; (2) since 1892 owned 
by Mrs. Henry Humphrey, New York City. 
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57. HUNT, WASHINGTON (1811-1867). Governor of New York, 1851-52. 
102 x 65% inches. Signed: “‘C. L. Elliott 1855.” Painted for New York City. 
Location: City Hall, New York. Described in: Works of Art Belonging to the 
City of New York, p. 44. Exhibited: N. A., 1856. 

58. HUNT, WASHINGTON (1811-1867). Sold at C. L. Elliott sale, N. Y., 
1876. 

59. HUNTINGTON, DANIEL (1816-1906). Painter: President of the N. A. 
92 x 7% inches. Location: Mrs. Huntington Tappan collection. Possibly the 
portrait noted by C. E. Lester as painted at Hamilton College. 

60. INGRAHAM, DANIEL PHOENIX (1804-1881). Justice, New York Su- 
preme Court, 1858-1874. 50 x 40 inches. Signed: “‘Elliott 1858.’ Presented to 
the Court, 1858. Location: Appellate Court Room, City Hall, New York. 
Described: W orks of Art Belonging to the City of New York, p. 44. 

61. INMAN, HENRY (1801-1846) (Fig. 6). Born, Utica, N. Y. Painter. One 
of the founders of the National Academy. Bust. 27 x 22 inches. In pencil on 
back of canvas: ‘Painted by C. L. Elliott, 1847 and 1848.” Location: Century 
Association, New York. Presented November 1852 by thirty members. Ex- 
hibited: N. A., 1847, No. 198; then owned by J. R. Clark. 

62. IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1859). Author. Reproduction: Book 
Buyer, XIV (1897), p. 245. Sold at C. L. Elliott sale, N. Y., 1876; note in cata- 
logue of sale: “this portrait is the one that Mr. Palmer modeled his bust from, 
and which is now in the New York Historical Society.” Possibly the portrait 
exhibited at the Second Winter Exhibition of the National Academy, 1868-9, 


as ‘“The Late Washington Irving.” 
63. JEWETT, WILLIAM H. Mentioned by John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skan- 


eateles, p.5. 
64: KELLOGG, AUGUSTUS. Mentioned in John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skan- 
eateles, p. 6, as destroyed at the time Elliott’s studio burned. 


65. KELLOGG, DAVID. Mentioned in John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skaneateles, 


p. 5. 
66. KELLOGG, DORASTUS. Mentioned in John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skan- 


eateles, p. 5. 

67. KIMBALL, RICHARD BURLEIGH (1816-1892). Author; lawyer, railroad 
president. Bust. Engraved by H. B. Hall, for Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, 
facing p. 383. 

68. KINGSLAND, AMBROSE C. Mayor of New York, 1851-1852. 45 x 34 
inches. Three-quarter length, seated. Location: City Hall, New York, Alder- 
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manic Finance Committee Room. Painted for the City, 1853. Described in: 
W orks of Art Belonging to the City of New York, p. 36. 

69. KNEELAND, HORACE. Sculptor. Exhibited: N. A., 1845, No. 220. Sold: 
C. L. Elliott sale, N. Y., 1876. 

70. LAIGHT, EDWARD WILLIAM (1773-1852). General. Half-length; left 
hand showing; head turned left. Framed in oval. Owner: Miss Ellen B. Laight, 
Salem, Mass. 

71. LEAVITT, DAVID. Of Brooklyn. Noted in F. B. Carpenter’s unpublished 
Diary as follows: “Elliott informed me that he had painted [ David} Leavitt 
...” Dec. 25, 1851. 

72. LEAVITT, MRS. DAVID (1791-1868). 36 x 28% inches. Owner: Fisher 
Howe, Princeton, N. J. 

73. LESLIE, MRS. E. N. Mentioned in John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skaneateles, 
p. 6. 

74. LESTER, CHARLES EDWARDS (1815-1890). Auther. American consul at 
Genoa, 1841-1848. Bust, three-quarter left; blue coat with brass buttons. 
Owner: Charles P. Larned, Detroit, Michigan, 1937. Reproduced: Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Bulletin, XVII (1937-38), p. 17. 

75. LEWIS, MRS. née ESTELLE ANN BLANCHE ROBINSON (1824-1880) (Fig. 
4). Poetess; translator; essayist. Wrote: “Charles Loring Elliott, N. A.,” Home 
Journal, | (1854), p. 1. Location: New York Historical Society. Catalogue, 
1915, No. 250. Presented by Mrs. Lewis, June 2, 1874. Engraved by John 
Cheney. Exhibited without title at N. A., 1848, according to note by Edgar 
Allan Poe in Southern Literary Messenger, September 1848. 

76. LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH (1807-1882) (Fig. 10). Poet. 
Oval. 30 x 25 inches. Unfinished. Collections: Dr. Silas Blaisdell; Brooklyn 
Museum. Reproduced: Brooklyn Museum, Quarterly, April 1937, p. 51. 

77. LYON, CALEB. “Of Lyonsdale.” Exhibited: N. A., 1854. 

78. MCCORMICK, CYRUS HALL (1809-1884). Inventor; manufacturer; phil- 
anthropist. Sold at C. L. Elliott sale, 1876, N. Y., with the following caption in 
catalogue: “Mr. McCormick. The reaper, one sitting.” 

79. MC KENNEY, THOMAS L. Colonel. Bust; turned three-quarter right. 30 x 
25 inches. Framed in oval. Location: Corcoran Gallery of Art. Exhibited: 
N. A. 1856, No. 154; then owned by C. L. Elliott. Reproduced: A. Burroughs, 
Limners and Likenesses, pl. 131. 

80. MCGUIRE, JAMES C. 30 x 25 inches. Location: Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

81. MITCHELL, DONALDGRANT (1822-1908). Author. Clerk to U. S. Consul, 
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Liverpool, 1844-1845. Bust. Engraved by Capewell & Kimmel for: Atlantic 
Souvenir, 1859, p. 11. Engraved by J. C. Buttre for: Buttre, American Portrait 
Gallery, 1877, I, pl. 40; Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, facing p. 39; Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, L. (1857), pl. 107. 

82. MORGAN, A. W. Exhibited: Paris Exposition, 1876, then owned by E. D. 
Morgan. See: Reports of the United States Commissioners to the Paris Uni- 
versal Exposition, 1878, Washington, D. C., 1880, p. 388, No. 39. 

83. MORGAN, EDWARD DENNISON (1811-1883). Governor of New York, 
1859-1861. Exhibited: N. A., 1866. Then owned by E. D. Morgan. 

84. MORPHY, PAUL CHARLES (1837-1884). Born, New Orleans. Chess 
player. In New York, 1859. Reproduced: Harper's Magazine, LXXVI (1888), 
p. 621. Sold at C. L. Elliott sale, N. Y., 1876. Location: Manhattan Chess Club, 
I9I2. 

85. MORRIS, GEORGE P. (1802-1864) (Fig. 9). Poet and journalist. Founded 
the New York Mirror, 1823. Bust. 24 x 21 inches. Location: New York Histori- 
cal Society; presented by Daniel Parrish, Jr., 1900. Engraved by S. Holyer for: 
(1) Buttre, American Portrait Gallery, 1877, pl. 32; (2) Knickerbocker Gal- 
lery, 1855, facing p. 209, engraving possibly not from the above painting. 

86. MOUNT, WILLIAM SIDNEY (1807-1868). Born at Setauket, Long Island, 
N. Y. Painter. Elected N. A., 1833. Sold: C. L. Elliott sale, N. Y., 1876. Possi- 
bly the portrait of W.S. Mount, engraved (or lithographed) after the portrait 
by C. L. Elliott, by C. G. Creper, published by Goupil, Vibert & Co., repro- 
duced: American Collector, May 1941, p. 6. 

87. NOXON, B. DAVIS (1788-1874). Of Syracuse. Lawyer. 30 x 25 inches. 
Signed on back: “Painted by C. L. Elliott 1841.” Location: Mrs. William Pratt 


Abbott, Suffern, N. Y. 
88. NOXON, MRS. B, DAVIS, née SALLY ANN VAN KLEEK. Location: Same 


as foregoing portrait. 

89. OGDEN, JAMES DEPEYSTER (1790-1870). President, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, 1842-1845. Reproduced: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, Catalogue of Portraits, 1924. p. 88. 

90. OPDYKE, GEORGE (1807-1880). Mayor of New York, 1862-1863. 
Signed: “Elliott 1866.” 42 x 34 inches. Location: City Hall, New York, First 
Floor, East Corridor. Reproduced: Works of Art Belonging to the City of 


New York, facing p. 51. 
QI. PARDEE, CHARLES. Mentioned in John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skaneateles, 
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92. PIKE, ALBERT (1808-1891). Born, Boston. Lawyer; soldier; author. Ex- 
hibited: N. A., 1844, No. 27. 

93. PORTER, DR. EVELYN H. Mentioned in John D. Barrow, Elliott in Skan- 
eateles, p. 6, as destroyed at the time Elliott’s studio burned. 

94. PORTER, WILLIAM TROTTER (1809-1858) . Journalist; promoter of sport- 
ing literature. Exhibited: N. A., 1857, No. 514. 

95. PRATT, ZADOCK (1790-1871). Manufacturer and Congressman. Exhib- 
ited: N. A., 1856, No. 135; then owned by G. W. Pratt. 

96. PRUYN, JOHN VAN SCHAICK LANSING (1811-1877). Lawyer; Chancel- 
lor of New York State. 35 x 26 inches. Signed: “Elliott 1867.” Half-length; 
seated; one hand shown; stiff collar, string tie. Owner: Mrs. C. Sumner Ham- 
lin, Washington, D. C. 

97. RAIT, ROBERT. Location: National Academy. 

98. RIGGS, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1813-1880). Banker; partner, with W. 
W. Corcoran, of the banking firm of Corcoran & Riggs, Washington, D. C. 
Mentioned: Tuckerman, p. 302. 

99. ROOSEVELT, MRS. SAMUEL. Mentioned in J. D. Barrow, Elliott in Skan- 
eateles, p. 6. 

100. SARGENT, EPES (1813-1880). Author. Bust. Engraved by H. W. Smith 
for: (1) Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, Pp. 97; (2) Buttre, American Portrait 
Gallery, 1877, Ul, pl. 36. 

IOI. SAYERS, DR. Sold atC. L. Elliott sale, N. Y. 1876. 

102. SEWARD, WILLIAM HENRY (1801-1872). U. S. Senator, 1849-1861. 
Secretary of State, 1861-1869. Full-length. Exhibited: N. A., 1844, No. 18. 

103. SEYMOUR, HORATIO (1810-1886). Governor of New York, 1853- 
1854; 1863-1864. 105 x 66 inches. Full-length. Signed: “C. L. Elliott 1861.” 
Location: City Hall, New York. Painted for the city, 1861. Described in: 
W orks of Art Belonging to the City of New York, p. 47. 

104. SEYMOUR, MRS. HORATIO, née MARY BLEEKER. 24 x 20 inches. Bust. 
Location: Rutgers University. 

105. SPENCER, FREDERICK R. (1806-1875). Artist. Elected N. A., 1846. 
Location: National Academy of Design, New York. Exhibited: N. A., 1845, 
No. 128. 

106. STANTON, DANIEL. 30 x 25 inches. Location: New York Historical 
Society; Catalogue, 1915, No. 183; presented by American Art Union, 1863. 

107. STEVENS, COMMODORE JOHN C. Location: Stevens Mansion, Stevens 
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Institute, Hoboken, New Jersey. Reproduced: Pageant of America, XVI 
(1929), p. 114. 

108. STONE, HORATIO (1808-1875). Sculptor. 24 x 20 inches. Location: 
Corcoran Gallery of Art; gift of S. P. Avery. Exhibited: N. A., 1846, No. 212, 
then owned by Dr. Horatio Stone. 

109. STONE, DR. HORATIO (1799-1867). Fourth rector of Grace Church, 
N. Y. Soid atC. L. Elliott sale, N. Y., 1876. 

I10. TAYLOR, REVEREND THOMAS HOUSE (1799-1867). Rector, Grace 
Church, New York, 1834-1867. Three-quarter-length; face three-quarter right; 
left hand holding a Bible. Location: Grace Church, New York, Exhibited: 
N. A., 1846, No. 24. Reproduced: W. R. Stewart, Grace Church and Old New 
York, 1924, facing 124. 

III. THATCHER, THOMAS ANTHONY (1815-1886). Professor of Latin, 
Yale, 1842-1886. Half-length. Signed: “Elliott 1857.” Presented to Yale Uni- 
versity by the Class of 1857. 

II2. THAYER, SANFORD. “Of Syracuse.” Painter who exhibited at the N. A., 
in 1845, 1850-1852, and 1854. Mentioned in Tuckerman, p. 302. Exhibited: 
N. A., 1846 as “Portrait of an Artist”; then owned by “S. Thayer.” 

113. THOMAS, JOHN (1794-1855). 29% x 24) inches. Bust. White stock. 
Location: Misses Williams collection, Yonkers, N. Y. 

114. THOMAS, MRS. JOHN. 29/2 x 24) inches. Location: Same as foregoing. 

II5. THORPE, THOMAS BANGS (1815-1873), Author. Contributor to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. “A rough sketch taken at one sitting.” —Tucker- 
man, Pp. 302. Possibly the portrait exhibited at the N. A., 1863, No. 373, en- 
titled: “Sketch—J. B. Thorpe,” then owned by Mrs. J. B. Thorpe, according to 
the catalogue, the initials “J.B.” being, possibly, a typographical error. 

116. THORPE, THOMAS BANGS (1815-1873). Bust. Engraving in Knicker- 
bocker Gallery, 1855, facing p. 375. Possibly the portrait listed above. 

II7. THROOP, ENOS THOMPSON (1784-1874). Governor of N. Y. Exhib- 
ited: N. A., 1859. No. 620; then owned by George W. Hatch. 

118. TOMLINSON, THEODORE E. Bust. 30 x 25 inches. Oval. Signed near 
left shoulder. Owners: (1) John C. Tomlinson, son of the sitter; (2) John C. 
Tomlinson, New York. 

I19. TOWNSEND, FREDERICK. General. 27 x 22 inches. Bust. In uniform. 
Signed: “C. L. Elliott 1864.” Owners: Mr. and Mrs. F. Townsend, Loudon- 


ville, N. Y. 
120. TOWNSEND, MRS. FREDERICK, née SARAH RATHBONE. Full bust. 27 x 
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22 inches. Signed: “Elliott 1864.” Owners: Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Town- 
send, Loudonville, N. Y. 

121. TOWNSEND, MRS. WILLIAM HAWXHURST, née SARAH ANN AUSTEN. 
24 x 1942 inches. Owners: William H. Wheelock, New York. 

122. ULSHOEFFER, JUDGE. Exhibited: Winter Exhibition, N. A., 1868-9, 
then owned by the New York Bar Association. 

123. VAN CORTLANDT, PIERRE, III (1815-1884). 30 x 24 inches. Owner: 
Miss Ann S. Van Cortlandt, Croton-on-Hudson. 

124. VAN CORTLANDT, MRS. PIERRE, III, née BECK. Owner: same as fore- 
going. 

125. VAN CORTLANDT, PIERRE, IV. As a child. Bust. Oval. Owner: same as 
foregoing. 

126. VAN CORTLANDT, THEODORE ROMELYN. Bust. Oval. Owner: same as 
foregoing. 

127. VASSAR, MATTHEW. Merchant. Founder of Vassar College. Painted 
1861. Location: Vassar College. See: E. H. Haight, editor, Autobiography and 
Letters of Matthew Vassar, New York, 1916, pp. 16, 35, $9, 67, 68. 

128. WADSWORTH, GENERAL. “Of Geneva, N. Y.” Mentioned: Tuckerman, 
p. 302. Possibly the sitter was General James Samuel Wadsworth (1807-1864) 
of Geneva, New York. 

129. WALTERS, WILLIAM THOMPSON (1820-1894). Merchant; railroad 
president; art collector. Mentioned: Tuckerman, p. 303. 

130. WARD, THOMAS (1807-1873). Poet; playwright; musician. Bust. En- 
grtaved by E. Teel for Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, facing p. 219. 

131: WEST, GOVERNOR E. C. Exhibited: N. A., 1855, No. 110. 

132. WETMORE, PROSPER MONTGOMERY (1798-1876) (Fig. 15). Author: 
Merchant; General, New York State Militia; secretary, New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1843, vice-president, 1848. 30 x 25 inches. Location: New 
York Historical Society, Catalogue, 1915, No. 184. Presented by the Ameri- 
can Art Union, 1863. 

133. WHITE, HORACE. Location: Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

134. WILLIAMS, JOHN E. (1804-1877). At one time connected with the 
New York Mirror. Aided in establishing a line of steamboats to Nicaragua. 
49¥2 x 39¥2 inches. Location: (1) Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., (2) The Misses 
Williams, Yonkers, N. Y. Exhibited: N. A., 1868, No. 181, then owned by 
Metropolitan Bank. 

135. WILLIS, NATHANIEL PARKER (1806-1867). Author; journalist. En- 
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graved by H. W. Smith for: Buttre, American Portrait Gallery, 1877, 1, pl. 12; 
Knickerbocker Gallery, 1855, p. 451. 

136. WILLIS, NATHANIEL PARKER (1806-1867). Sold: C. L. Elliott sale, 
N. Y., 1876. Possibly the portrait noted above. 

137. WILLIS, NATHANIEL PARKER (1806-1867). Bust. 24 x 20 inches. 
Signed: “Elliott 1854.” Owner: H. L. Pratt, Glen Cove, L. I. Possibly this 
portrait is identical with either of the portraits listed above, or with both. 

138. WINSLOW, JOHN F. (born 1810). Manufacturer. Location: Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

139. WOOD, FERNANDO (1812-1881). Mayor of New York, 1855-57, 1860- 
61. Half-length; hands showing; head turned left. 43 x 35 inches. Signed: 
“Hon. Fernando Wood by C. L. Elliott 1857.” Painted for New York City. 
Location: City Hall, Lobby to Mayor’s Office, N. Y. Described in: W orks of 
Art Belonging to the City of New York. 

140. PORTRAIT OF A LADY (Fig. 5). Oval. 30 x 25 inches. Collections: (1) 
Dr. Silas Blaisdell; (2) Brooklyn Museum. 

(NoTE: A number of the portraits mentioned in the essay under the year 
1834-1838 have not been included in the above catalogue. The reader should 
also consult the Catalogue of the Second Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, 1868-9, mentioned in the bibliography, numbers 323 to 
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ANTONIO MORO, Portrait of a Lad} (4814"x3534" 
Chicago, Art Institute 





HONORE DAUMIER, Advice to a Young Artist 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art 
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DONATELLO, Coat-of-Arms of the Minerbetti 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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4 Moro } 


THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
Cha: 

MORO’S PORTRAIT OF A LADY and st 
elemen 

master! 


From an article by Dorothy Odenheimer in the Art Institute of Chicgg) ay © 
Bulletin, January, 1942 : 


Moro’s portraits of the Spanish nobility are notable for their? 
austere gravity. At heart perhaps weary and weak, strict Con. 
vention forced these men and women to assume im assivg 
haughtiness, and their faces only involuntarily revealed why 








they thought. Moro painted them so that we feel the dista This 
between us, but his insight was keen and his hand skillfyji st t 
their harshness and blood lust are emphasized by the very si the firs 
plicity of composition and economy of color. The influence g} S4llery 
Titian and a probably accidental similarity to Moroni can “Ad 
seen in many of the works of the first half of Moro’s career: jg P&€® 1° 
turn, he left his impress on the Spanish Coello and the Flemi Daumi 
Van Dyck. It is als 

Our recently acquired Portrait of a Lady was perhaps paint genet, 
in Antwerp. Nameless, this woman seems more alive and p paumic 
than any number of Alvas in their armored shrouds. Her keep? . Paint 
determined glance dominates and commands and we can well “2 hes 
imagine her as the resourceful and warm hearted mistress place , 
an affluent Flemish household. The cool grays of the back sympat 


ground, which lighten around the figure, provide a neutral fol fkindi 


for the vigor of the drawing and the energy of the subjed One of 
Psychological tension is created by means of the eyes whid cde 
are directed searchingly toward the right while the head fo? oa 
lows the direction of the body seated in a chair turned towarll 4 oo 
the left. This is a favorite device of Moro’s and noteworthy i| oo 
its dramatic result, for he thus imparts an effect of action hwy 

those who quietly stand or sit in a space which is rarely defi ps . 
Notice the delicate hairline and the fine fringe of hair on the hi As 
forehead, and the carefully studied bony structure of the heal) ° any 
with its lively highlights which play over the fresh,well-scrubba}y )< 
surface of the skin. Admire the sheer linen beguine, the snow re E 
ruff within the high collar, the rich black velvet trimming @ a _ 
the grey wool underdress and gown, and the gleaming ric ira oe 
ness of the yellow-red velvet sleeves which softly cover the fore —. 
arms. Look well at the hands, so wonderfully drawn and trans} (4, 

parently painted, particularly the right one holding the end dj. 
a golden chain which encircles her waist and from whid s ablish 
dangles an ornate pomander or perfume box. Lastly remafi) po. 4. 
the chair with its subdued red-brown leather and dull grem 4. ; 
fabric. Moro often used this chair and sometimes a table a —_ 
studio properties but he was little interested in the accessorié) | Vy 
of daily life or in the environment of his subjects. His ona ann 
objectivity, his utter unconcern with landscape or still life @ (Paris) 

genre, reminds us of the attitude of an artist who lived thre the Nat; 
hundred years later, of Degas. True, the styles of Degas anil 
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Moro are far apart but their way of thinking invites comparison. 

Characteristically, Moro’s treatment of the figure’s weight 
and structure is superb. This preoccupation with his favorite 
elements, this disdain of a clutter of accidentals, results in a 
masterful portrait whose sitter would command attention in 


any company. 


“ADVICE TO A YOUNG ARTIST” 





By Honoré Daumier 


From a news release 


This painting by Honoré Daumier (1808-1879), a recent 
gift to the National Gallery of Art by Mr. Duncan Phillips, is 
} the first painting by a 19th century French artist to enter the 
Gallery's permanent collection. 

“Advice to a Young Artist’’ has the distinction of having 
been included in the first large, comprehensive exhibition of 
Daumier’s work at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in 1901. 
It is also particularly interesting as having been first owned by 
Corot, the great landscape and figure painter, and friend of 
Daumier. 

Painted in deep rich color, it depicts a young draftsman show- 
ing his portfolio of drawings to an older man. The scene takes 
lace in an artist's studio. The two figures are powerfully and 





ress @ sympathetically drawn in Daumier’s most characteristic style. 
a Their grouping, at once simple and monumental, brings out 
ra 


| akindly yet intense psychological relationship between the two. 
val One of the well known group of paintings by Daumier show- 

ing incidents in the realm of pak vay art shops, and cabinets 
ad fob” of connoisseurs, the picture is an intimate record of the artist's 
towa deepest interests. It is virtually an autobiographical study, done 
as most of Daumier’s paintings were, in time stolen from his 
major activity as cartoonist and caricaturist for the Parisian press. 

The significance of the painting is enhanced by Corot’s owner- 
ship, for it was probably given to him by Daumier; and the 
subject matter, a young artist receiving the advice and encour- 
agement of an older colleague, is especially fitting and appro- 
priate. From Daumier's early period, Corot had befriended him ; 
and toward the close of Daumier’s life, when the greatest 
draughtsman of the day was penniless and almost blind, it was 
Corot's intervention which led to a governmental pension, and 
Corot’s tactful generosity which provided a home in his last 
years. It is recorded that it was not until Daumier was firmly 
' established in a comfortable little cottage at Valmondois near 

_Paris that Corot revealed his own identity as benefactor. The 
5 picture is thus a memento of one of the most unselfish and 
“7 inspiring of friendships among painters. 

After Corot’s death in 1875, Advice to a Young Artist passed 
through the Guillotin, Tavernier, and Cronier Collections 
thre (Paris}, and the Goerg Collection (Reims) before coming to 
+s oul the National Gallery through Mr. Phillips’ generosity. 
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TWO PORTRAITS BY GOYA 
From a news release 


The National Gallery of Art has recently received, through 
the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, two im- 
portant paintings by Goya: The Portrait of Don Bartolomé 
Swreda and its companion piece, the Portrait of Dona Teresa 
Sureda. Until recent years these portraits were in the possession 
of the Sureda family and are recorded in all the important books 
on Goya. Mayer states they were painted by Goya between 1801 
and 1804, shortly after Charles IV had made the artist First 
ourt Painter. This was also the period during which Goya 
executed some of his greatest works, among them the celebrated 
Mharles IV and His Family in the Prado, and Don Manuel 
eodoy with His Adjutant in the Academia di San Fernando 

Madrid. 
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Don Bartolomé Sureda was a painter, lithographer, and 
authority on the manufacture of porcelains and textiles. From 
1804 to 1808 he was director Jt Buen Retiro, the Royal 
factory at Madrid, founded for the production of porcelains, 
mosaics, bronzes and ivories. It was due to him that the factory 
changed the style of its porcelains from a resemblance to Capo 
di Monte ware to the more fashionable Sévres style. Sureda was 
also one of the first Spanish lithographers, and he anticipated 
Goya's use of this newly discovered medium by eight years. 

The Sureda portraits make an important addition to the 
National Gallery's collection of Spanish art, and will prove a 
source of special interest in the study of the work of this great 
artist. 


“THE CASTAWAYS” 


By Alessandro Magnasco 


From an article by Perry T. Rathbone in the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis Bulletin, December, 1941 


. Alessandro Magnasco is one of several old masters, the 
greatest of them El Greco, whose painting has been reap- 
praised, rediscovered, so to speak, in this twentieth century. 
The art research of our time which finds no field of creative 
activity undeserving of exploration has found Magnasco, and 
through the medium of exhibition and publication has restored 
to him a reputation at least equal to that which he enjoyed in 
his lifetime. It may be useless to try to account for that fickle, 
quixotic thing we call taste. But it is nevertheless irresistible to 
ask ourselves what the element is in Magnasco’s art, aside from 
the sheer excellence of his craft, that speaks to us today and lends 
him a significance that went unappreciated during the two 
centuries since his death. Perhaps that element is Magnasco’s 
particular kind of romanticism which largely found expression 
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Saati tater PDPSSFSSSSG) in his preoccupation with the restless theme of man amidst Subject 
| overwhelming nature. Therein lies a possible reflection of our “been pa 
state of mind today. Magnasco’s humans are not the self. | img wit 
possessed, optimistic men of the Renaissance, the confident | 5° th 
masters of their destiny. They are hapless creatures who neither }°°™man 
SCHAEFFER rule nor dominate the landscapes they inhabit. Nor does he | P@t of 
conceive man as at one with nature like the peaceful shepherds traditior 
A ‘ of Claude Lorrain. Rather they are mortals cast adrift in a and Ma 
GS LLE RIE S struggle against overmastering odds. They do not interest us |! Way t 
as individuals, nor hardly as types, but rather as symbols of | Sf4t pa 
INC. humanity existing in the shadow of catastrophe. Many artists | Thus, al 
today are impelled to express themselves in lugubrious accents, } the City 
and much of the romantic sadness and restlessness of this con- | the Ven 
temporary painting is reminiscent of the pervading mood of | Sf4t pe! 
Magnasco. That may be why the turbulence and tension, the that bril 
OLD MASTERS foreboding aspect of Magnasco’s imagined world finds an epilogue 
understanding audience in our troubled times. 
Alessandro Magnasco, also known to his contemporaries p} 
“Lissandrino” because of his small stature, was born in Genoa 
in 1667, the son of a minor artist, Stefano by name. His father 
xX died when he was a mere child. His mother remarried, and 
as a boy of ten Lissandrino was sent to Milan to become the | 
ward of a rich man there. This gentleman tried to cultivate im , 
him a taste for numbers, but Magnasco’s inherited artistic tem- 
perament soon asserted itself, and led him to the studio of | 
| Filippo Abbiati, the leading artist of Milan at the end of ee 
seventeenth century. With him Magnasco’s precocious talents Coy 
2 were quickly revealed, and it was not long before he estab: 
NEW YORK lished himself as a painter of portraits. None of these early 
61 EAST 57th STREET efforts, however, has been identified, nor, so far as we know, W. 
Cables: Schaeffart, N. Y. 2 did he ever paint likenesses in his maturity. But at least a 
) early as 1691 Magnasco was painting landscapes, for that date, 3 
the first and one of the very few in his oeuvre, appears on 4 $ 
eee landscape now preserved in Milan. Already the scene is peopled | ———— 
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1 with the little figures that were to become the hallmark of 
his style. 

In the closing years of the century, Milan was visited by the 
Venetian, Sebastiano Ricci, whose rich and fluid technique had 
found its inspiration in the painting of the great sixteenth cen- 
tury painters, Titian, Tintoretto and Veronese. Ricci’s painting 

made a great and lasting impression upon the younger artist. 
For Ricci’s example served to liberate Magnasco’s nervous brush 
2and set him on the way to achieving that resilient manner of 

ainting that was his very personal expression. But it was a 

debt that was repaid in full. After Magnasco reached his 

maturity, both his developed style and his romantic themes were 
not only widely imitated by Sebastiano Ricci and his nephew, 

Marco, but actually copied in a spirit of deliberate plagiarism. 








It was during Magnasco’s second Milanese period (1711- 
1735) that the splendid picture recently acquired by the City 
Art Museum was painted. The mood of the scene is dour and 
foreboding. It represents the bedraggled survivors of a ship- 
wreck scrambling ashore out of a heavy sea. A crumbling tower 
and dark green trees stand out against a steel blue sky, luminous 
} with scattered white clouds. The miserable castaways pick their 
precarious way across an improvised dock, the victims of a 
> wild and relentless nature. One of them kindles a fire, another 
| has thrown himself on their few salvaged possessions. The 
painting is characteristic in every way of Magnasco at the height 
of his powers. Figures, landscape and architecture are drawn 
into a broad, fluid design. The unsteady, teetering movement 
of the composition is emphasized by the line of boats and 
| figures in the foreground which takes the form of a slight ‘‘S’’ 
| > curve and rests like a seesaw on one support in the middle. Not 
| the least impressive aspect of the work is the brilliant tech- 
nique. The paint is applied with flashing and obviously rapid 
brush strokes as was Magnasco’s habit. The color scheme is blue 
and dark green relieved with white and earth pink. 

















» A number of paintings are related to our example both in 


subject matter and technical manipulation. They appear to have 
“been painted about 1720 at a time when Magnasco was work- 
ing without assistants and consequently imparting to his can- 
ident | Yases the full measure of that vibrant Surface painting which 
-ither }Commands our admiration, and which in Magnasco’s time was 
os he | Part of his invigorating influence on the declining landscape 
herds | tradition in Italy. It was largely through the activity of Sebastiano 
in a4 40d Marco Ricci that Magnasco’s revitalizing influence found 
st us | Its way to the artists of the next generation particularly to those 
Is of (great painters of Venice, Gian Battista Tiepolo, and Guardi. 
rtists | Thus, although a Genoese who, so far as we know, never saw 
“ents, } the City of the Lagoons, Magnasco takes an aT place in 
con- | the Venetian tradition. For he constitutes a bridge between the 
xd of | Seat period of Venetian painting in the sixteenth century, and 
| the that brilliant afterglow of the eighteenth century that was the 
5 an | epilogue to Italian painting of the Renaissance. 
| 
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THE COAT-OF-ARMS OF THE MINERBETTI 


From an article by W. R. Valentiner in The Detroit Institute of Ant 


Bulletin, January, 1942 


Thanks to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, ti. 
museum has come into the possession of a great work by} 
Donatello. It is one little known in the literature of Donatello, 
for it came to America soon after it was rediscovered in Laly 
in 1925, and has never been published or exhibited in this 
country. It was described, however, in the Burlington Magazine 
(July, 1926) by Dr. Bode, who spoke of it in the hignest 
terms, saying that it is “among the finest creations that the’ 
Italian Renaissance produced in the realm of plastic art and 
the undertaking was peculiarly suited to Donatello’s talenis.” 


Indeed, even to those who are only superficially acquainted 
with Donatello’s style it communicates his essential characteris 
tics with an authority not to be mistaken. We are reminded if 
studying the different parts of such famous works as the Mar 
zocco, the Coat-of-Arms of the Martelli and the putti of the 
Cantoria of the cathedral in Florence. It will take its place, a 
it becomes better known to students, as an important work of, 
the great master towards the end of his Florentine years before 
he departed to Padua (1443). 


The famous Coat-of-Arms of the Martelli, the only one) 
hitherto known by Donatello, was called by Schubring the most 
beautiful coat-of-arms of Italy, but it may be disputed whether) 
these Minerbetti arms should not take this place. The lion 
rampant on the shield is certainly not inferior to the griffin of 
the Martelli, and the cupid bearing the shield so easily by long 
ribbons, erect and joyous with full-throated laughter, has mot 
appeal than the old man carrying the Martelli shield, who ap 
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rs so heavily weighted down by it. The lion is not one of 
s strange, abstract creations of mediaeval armorial bearings, 
gonstructed from hearsay by artists who had never seen a lion, 
but like the Marzocco it is studied from nature. (Donatello 
quld study the lions which were kept in the dungeons of the 
City Hall in Florence, and whose demeanor was carefully ob- 
served in times of danger.) Yet it is stylized with a force and 
intensity which only Donatello was capable of expressing. The 
ferocious attitude of the lion is contrasted to the light step of 
the cheerful putto at the top, as the vertical movement of the 
latter is in contrast to the horizontal one of the lion's out- 


stretched paws. 


Donatello shows himself in our sculpture a great master of 
relief composition in the gradual development of the relief. 
The flat forms of the lower part of the shield increase slowly 
in volume towards the upper part until the head of the lion is 
raised almost to full relief. Above the shield the relief retreats 
again, but swelling outward from the clouds at the boy’s feet 
in the limbs and body, it ends in the full plastic volume of the 


‘head. At the same time the artist keeps his planes always in 


relation to the flat background of the wal!. Thus the legs and 
arms of the cupid appear somewhat flattened and the still lower 
relief of the fluttering ribbons connects his figure and the wall 


behind. 


The Minerbetti bearings differ from the Martelli in that its 


‘animal bears a smaller shield upon his breast, which was orig- 


inally adorned with the three swords with converging points. 
These swords, which were of bronze, have disappeared but the 
Gothic metal screws that secured them to the shield are still 


' left. By a curious coincidence the Institute owns another coat- 
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of-arms of the Minerbetti from which we can reconstruct the 
three swords missing in Donatello’s shield. This later work is 
from the hands of Francesco di Simone, the pupil of Verrocchio, 
and comes from the tomb of Pietro Minerbetti (1482), formerly 
in the St. Pancrazio at Florence, where it is described by Vasari. 
While Francesco di Simone’s coat-of-arms is sculptured in 
marble, Donatello’s is executed in the soft, grayish sandstone 
found near Florence, called pietra serena, which Donatello used 
frequently for his reliefs, especially in his earlier period. The 
Marzocco, the Annunciation in Santa Croce, and the Coat-of.- 
rms of the Martelli are executed in this material. 


The Minerbetti, one of the oldest Florentine families, were 
members of the city government as early as 1300-1310, and in 
the fifteenth century were related to the Martelli. It is probably 
for this reason—and this is borne out by stylistic evidence 
that Donatello received an order to execute the Minerbetti 
armorial bearings at the same time as those of the Martelli, 
which were ordered about 1435-1440 by Roberto Martelli. For 
Martelli, who was one of Donatello’s earliest patrons, a friend 
of Cosimo Medici and one of the priori in 1439, Donatello 
sculptured the marble David, now in the Widener collection, 
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The Element of Pride 


READERS enjoy the Magazine of Art because it is 
designed for people who know and care about art. It is 
an unusual magazine: Only the allegiance of contribu- 
tors and editors, of engravers and printers, to a com- 
mon ideal in which all take pride can make such a 
publication possible. This element of pride shows on 
every page, in every word. It makes for enjoyment all 
elong the line. And not least for our readers. 

The Magazine respects the artist’s point of view and 
reveres the fruits of honest scholarship. It presents the 
visual arts with clarity and distinetion—and with a 
sense of their life and meaning. 

The Magazine of Art is selectively national in out- 
look—uncolored by the provincialism of either metrop- 
olis or hamlet. It offers material from every corner of 
the country and from those parts of the foreign world 
with which communication is possible. It presents the 
best of living present and living past, brought together 
with conviction in the continuity of the arts. 

The Magazine is published by The American Fed- 
eration of Arts, monthly October through May, 
bi-monthly June through September. The U. S. 
subscription is $5 annually. Please address your 
order to 801 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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which can be seen standing in the courtyard of the Martell 
palace in the background of the portrait of Ugolino Martelfj 
by Bronzino. Next to this marble our new acquisition may be 
called the most important work of Donatello in this country, 


THE PHILADELPHIA PADMAPANI 


By Sherman E. Lee 


While images from Orissa and Bengal, executed in the dis. 
tinctive dark slate of the region, are not rare, it is unusual to 
find one as complete as the important new accession at Phila 
delphia. The only other comparable figure of Padmapani is in 
Boston, but it has been severely damaged at some time. 


Nalanda, the center of Buddhist learning for the region of 
Bengal, was the seat of the great Mahayana Buddhist university 
which we know so well from the narratives of the Chinese 
traveler Hsiian Tsang. Mahayana (the Great Vehicle) was a, 
developed, ritualized form of Buddhism, expanding the simple, 
primitive Hinayana (the Lesser Vehicle) religion into a com. 
plicated, hierarchial theology. Salvation by works was displaced 
by salvation through ritual. In contrast to the simple forms of 
Gupta Buddhist sculpture (Hinayana) the artists of Bengal and 
Orissa used elaborate metallic forms in stone, thus paralleling 
the elaborate theology of their faith. This image seems more’ 
pliant than most figures from the region (the Boston Padma. 
pani, for example) which would indicate a relatively early date, 
probably the tenth century. The headdress of the main figure 
and the attitudes of the two worshippers below are remarkably 
similar to a small brass image in Detroit, attributed to the 


eleventh century. 5 
| 


Padmapani is one form of Avalokitesvara, the fourth Dhyam- 
Bodhisattva, one who renounces Nirvana until the last living| 
being shall be saved. Thus he represents the most compassionate 
and self-sacrificing ideals of Buddhism. He is seated at ease 
(lalitasana) on a lion throne (simbasana) which in turn is sup- 
ported by a lotus (padma). He wears the jewels and elaborate 
crown of an earthly prince, emphasizing his renunciation of 








heaven. His right hand makes the mudra of Charity (varada* 


hasta), while his left, now missing, holds a large long-stemmed 
lotus, his distinctive attribute. Above him are two guardians} 
with bulging eyes and half animal form. Above them are two} 
apsarases, nymphs of the lower heavens. The top of the throne 
is held by a makara, half dragon, half fish. The four large wor- 
shipping attendants need no explanation. 


The remaining figures, grouped below the lotus seat, make up 
a scene that is most unusual for a stele of this period. Two small 


figures worship next to a lotus shrine. The object of their wor-, 


ship is a low throne on which can be seen a lotus wheel. Above 
this is an elephant with a curling trunk. Hidden in shadow be- 
neath the throne there seem to be two small seated figures, one | 
enclosed within a circle. It seems to me entirely probable that “ 
this is either the scene of the Buddha Taming the Mad Elephant, 
one of the Eight Great Miracles, or the Descent of the Buddha- 
to-be from Heaven; in this last case the Bodhisattva would be 

represented by both lotus wheel and elephant. The former scene 
is common in Bengalese sculpture, but it is distinctly unusual 
to find the primitive method of representing the Buddha, ie. 
by a lotus wheel as at Bharhut and Amaravati. This stele then, 
not only represents a facet of Mahayana Buddhism in sculptural} 
form, but is related to earlier Buddhism in the scene noted 
above. This combination is found also in the forms of the sculp- 
ture: the crisp, metallic detail of Orissa, and memories of 
subtle, sensuous modeling of Gupta sculpture. 
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Conservation of Scholarly Journals 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian of the University of 
Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that 
American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the solution of one of 
these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first World War 
was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scientific, and 
technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the institutions to 
renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed from a stock of periodicals 
being purchased by the Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail 
difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in the 
destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, but 
requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old periodicals 
for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited supply of scholarly and 
scientific journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscribers to this 
journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for 
this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular periodicals 
to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of 


Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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